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THERE is, perhaps, no single work by 
William Morris that stands out as a 
masterpiece in evidence of his individ- 
ual genius. He was not impelled to 
give peculiar expression to his own per- 
sonality. His writing was seldom emo- 
tionally autobiographic as Rossetti’s 
always was, his painting and designing 
were not the expression of a petsonal 
mood as was the case with Burne-Jones. 
But no one of his special time and 
group gave himself more fully or more 
freely for others. No one contributed 
more generously to the public pleasure 
and enlightenment. No one tried with 
more persistent effort first to create and 
then to satisfy a taste for the possible 
best in the lives and homes of the peo- 
ple. He worked toward this end in so 
many directions’ that a lesser energy 
than his must have been dissipated and 
a weaker purpose rendered impotent. 
His tremendous vitality saved him from 
the most humiliating of failures, the 
failure to make good extravagant 
promise. He never lost sight of the 
result in the endeavor, and his discon- 
tent with existing mediocrity was 
neither formless nor empty. It was 
the motive power of all his labor; he 
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$ biographer, * 





was always trying to make everything 
*‘something different “from. what it 
was,’” and this instinct was, alike for 
strength and weakness, says his, chief 
‘of the very essence of his 
nature.’’ To tell the story_of-his life © 
is to write down the record:of dreams 

made reai, of nebulous theories brought 

swiftly to the test of experiment, of the 

spirit of the distant past reincarnated in 

the present. But, as witlf most natures 

of similar’mould, the man was greater 

than any part of his’ work, and even 

greater than thé sum of it all. He re- 

mains one of the ‘not-to-be-forgotten ° 
figures of the hineteenth cehtury, so 

interesting was he, so impressive, so 

simple-hearted, so nearly adequate to 

the great tasks he set himself, so well 

beloved’ by his companions, so use- 

ful, despite his blunders, to society at 

large. 

The unity that held together his 
manifold forms of exptession was main- 
tained through the different periods of 
his life, making him a ‘‘whole man”’ to 
a more than usual degree. From the 
earliest recorded incidents of his child- 
hood we gain an impression not unlike 
that made by his latest years, and by 
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BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM MORRIS, WALTHAMSTOW 


all the interval between. The very op- 
posite of Rossetti, with whose ‘‘school”’ 
he has been so long and so mistakenly 
identified, his nature was as single as 
his accomplishment was complex, and 
the only means by which it is possible 
to get a just idea of both the former 
and the latter is to regard him as a man 
of one preoccupation amounting to an 
obsession—the reconstruction of social 
and industrial life according to an ideal 
based upon the more poetic aspects of 
the Middle Ages. From first to last 
the early English world, the English 
world of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, was the world to which he 
belonged. ‘‘Born out of his due time,” 
in truth, he began almost from his birth 
to accumulate associations with the 
time to which he should have been 
native and whose far-off splendor lured 
him constantly back toward it. 

The third of nine children, he was 
born at Walthamstow, in Essex, Eng- 
land, on the 24th of March, 1834. -On 
the Morris side he came of Welsh an- 


cestry, a fact accounting perhaps for 
the mingled gloom and romance of 
his temperament. His father wasa 
discount broker in opulent circum. 
stances, and his mother was de- 
scended from a family of prosperous 
merchants and landed proprietors, 
On the maternal side a strong talent 
for music existed, but in the Morris 
family no more artistic quality can 





be traced than a devotion to general 
excellence, to which William Morris 
certainly fell heir. For a time he 
was a sickly child, and used the op- 
portunity to advance his reading, 
being ‘‘already deep in the Waver- 
ley novels ’’ when four years old, and 
having gonethrough these and many 
others. before he was seven. 

In 1840 the family removed to 
Woodford Hall, a house belonging 
to the Georgian period, standing in 
about fifty acres of park, on the road © 
from London to Epping, and here 
Morris led an outdoor life with the 
result of rapidly establishing his 
health, steeping mind and sense in 
the sights and sounds of nature dear 
to him forever after, and gaining 
intimate acquaintance with the ro- 
mantic and medizval surroundings by 
which his whole career was to be in- 
fluenced. The county of Essex was 
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well adapted to feed his prodigious ap- 
petite for antiquities. Its churches, in 
numbers of which Norman masonry is 
to be found, its ancient brasses (that of 
the schoolboy Thomas Heron being 
among many others within easy reach 
of Woodford), and its tapestry-hung 
houses, all stimulated his inborn love 
of the Middle Ages and started him 
fairly on that path through the thir- 
teenth century which he followed de- 
viously as long as he lived. Even in 
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suit of which he was never to weary, 
studying their monuments and accumu- 
lating an amount of genuine erudition 
concerning them quite out of propor- 
tion to his rather moderate accomplish- 
ment along the ordinary lines of study. 
At an age when Scott was scouring his 
native heath in search of Border ballads 
and antiquities, this almost equally pre- 
cocious boy was collecting rubbings 
from ancient inscriptions, and picturing 
to himself, as he wandered about the 
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his own home, we are told, certain of 
the habits of medizval England per- 
sisted, such as the brewing of beer, the 
meal of cakes and ale at ‘‘high prime,” 
the keeping of Twelfth Night, and 


other such festivals. The places he 
lived in counted for much with him 
always, and the impressions of this 
childish period remained, like all his 
later impressions, keen and permanent. 

Beside angling, shooting, and riding, 
he very early occupied much of his time 
with visits to the old churches, a pur- 
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region of his home on foot or on horse- 
back, the lovely face of England as it 
looked in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 

His formal education began when he 
was sent at the age of nine to a pre- 
paratory school kept by a couple of 
maiden ladies. There he remained 
until the death of his father in 1847. 
In February, 1848, he went to Marl- 
borough College, a nomination to 
which his father had purchased for him. 
The best that can be said for this 
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KELMSCOTT MANOR, FROM THE ORCHARD 


school seems to be that it was situated 
in a part of England ideally suited to 
a boy of archeological tastes, and was 
provided with an excellent archzo- 
logical and architectural library. Here 
his eager mind browsed on the liter- 
ature of English Gothic, and his rest- 
less feet carried him far afield among 
pre-Celtic barrows, stone circles, and 
Roman villas. Savernake Forest was 
close at hand and he spent many of 
his holidays within it. It was doubt- 
less the familiarity with all aspects of 
the woods, due to his pilgrimages 
through Savernake and Epping Forests 
and the long roving days idled away 
among their shadows, that gave rise to 
the allusions in his books—early and late 
—to woodland life. This intimacy with 
Nature in her most secluded moments, 
in her shyest and most mysterious as- 
pect, forms an element of inexpressi- 
ble charm in the lovely backgrounds 
against which Morris delighted to place 
his visionary figures. He never tired 
of combining the impressions stored 
away in his mind on his boyish rambles 
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into pictures the delicate beauty of 
which can hardly be overestimated. 
While he was at school, his already 
highly developed imagination found an 
outlet in constant fable-making, his 
tales of knights and fairies and miracu- 
lous adventures having a considerable 
popularity among his comrades, with 
whom, however, he himself was not 
especially popular, making friends with 
them only in a superficial fashion. 
Judging from the autobiographic frag- 
ments occasionally found in his work, 
he was a boy of many moods, most of 
them tinged with the self-conscious 
melancholy of his early poetry. Sen- 
timent was strong with him, and a 
peculiar reticence or detachment of 
temperament kept him independent of 
others during his school years, and ap- 
parently uninfluenced by the tastes or 
opinions of those about him, if we ex- 
cept the case of his Anglo-Catholic 
proclivities, which obviously were fed 
by the, tendencies of the school, but 
which, so far from diverting him from 
the general scheme of his individual 




















interests, fitted into them and served 
him as another link between the present 
and the much preferred past. 

Outwardly he can hardly have 
seemed the typical dreamer he has de- 
scribed himself as being. Beautiful of 
feature, of sturdy build, with a shout- 
ing voice, extraordinary muscular 
strength; and a gusty temper, he im- 
pressed himself upon his comrades 
chiefly by his impetuosity in the ener- 
getic game of singlestick, by the sur- 
plus vigor that led him at times to 
punch his own head with all his might 
to ‘‘take it out of himself,’’ and by the 
vehemence and enthusiasm of his argu- 
mentative talk. 

At school he was 
‘‘always thinking about 
home,” and when the 
family: moved again to 
Walthamstow, within a 
short ‘distance of his 
first home, and to a 
house boasting a moat 
and a wooded island, 
he was eagerly respon- 
sive to the poetic sug- 
gestions conveyed by 
these romantic accesso- 
ries. When at the end 
of 1851 he left school to 
prepare under a private 
tutor for Oxford, he re- 
newed nis early famili- 
arity with Epping For- 
est and spent most of 
his holidays among the 
trees that had not ap- 
parently changed since 
the time of Edward the 
Confessor. The great 
age of the wood and its 
peculiarly English char- 
acter made a profound 
impression upon him, 
and it is easy to imagine 
the fury with which he 
must have received the 
suggestion, made fort 
years later by Mr. Al- 
fred Wallace, that in 
place of ‘‘a hideous as- 
semblage of stunted 
mop-like pollards rising 
from a thicket of scrub- 
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by bushes,’’ North American trees 
should be planted and a part of the 
forest made into an: ‘‘almost exact 
copy’ of North American woodland. 
Indeed, a suppressed but unmistakable 
fury breathes from the letters written 
to the Daily Chronicle, as \ate as 1895, 
regarding the tree-felling that was go- 
ing on ruthlessly in the forest, destroy- 
ing its native character and individual 
charm. 

These letters emphasize in a single 
instance what the close student of Mor- 
ris will find emphasized at every turn 
in his career,—the persistent and strong 
influence over him of the tastes and 





MRS. WILLIAM MORRIS, NEE JANE BURDEN 
(After a sketch by Rossetti, made at Oxford in 1858) 
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occupations of his boyhood, Unless 
this is kept constantly in mind, it is 
easy to fall into the common error of 
regarding the various activities into 
which he threw himself as separate 
and dissociated instead of seeing them 
as they were, component parts of a 
perfectly simple purpose and unalter- 
able ideal. With most men who are 
on the whole true to the analogy of 
the chambered nautilus and cast off the 
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outworn shell of their successive phases 
of individuality as the seasons roll, the 
effect_of early environment and ten- 
dency may easily be exaggerated, but - 
Morris grew in the fashion of his be- 
loved oaks, keeping the rings by which 
his advance in experience was marked; 
at the end all were visible. His educa- 
tion began and continued largely out- 
side the domain of books and away 
from masters. His wanderings in the 
depths of the 
quaint and 
beautiful forest, 
his intimate ac- 
quaintance with 
the nature of 
Gothic architec- 
ture, his famili- 
arity with Scott, 
his prompt 
adoption of 
Ruskin,—all 
these formed 
the foundation 
on which he was 
to build hisown 
theory of life, 
and all were his 
before he went 
up to Oxford. 
They prepared 
him for the 
many-sided pro- 
fession, if pro- 
fession it can be 
called, which 
was to absorb 
and at last to 
exhaust his 
mighty energy. 
It was the tang- 
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ible surface of 
the world that 
most inspired 
him in boyhood 
and in matur- 
ity. Loving so 
much even asa 
child itsaspects, 
its lights and 
shadows, the 
forms of trees 
and birds and 
beasts, the 
changes of sea- 














son, the lives of men © 
living close to “‘the — 
kind soil ’’ and in touch 
with it through hearty 
manual labor, it was 
buta stepto the occupa- — 
tions that finally en- - 
grossed him. Henever 
got so faraway from the 
visions of his youth as 
to forget them. In one 
form or another he was 
constantly trying to em- 
body them that others 
might see them with 
his eyes and worship 
them with his devotion. 
‘‘The spirit of the new 
days, of our days,’’ says 
the old man in ‘‘ News 
from Nowhere,’’ ‘‘was 
to be delight in the life 
of the world, intense 
and almost overweening 
love of the very skin 
and surface of the earth 
on which man dwells.”’ 

Like the majority of 
the students who went 
up to Oxford in the 
fifties, Morris matricu- 
lated with the definite 
intention of taking holy 
orders. Unlike the ma- 
jority, he was impelled 
not only by the sensuous beauty of 
ritualistic worship, to which, however, 
no one could have been more keenly 
alive than he, but by a genuine enthu- 
siasm for a life devoted to high pur- 
poses. A fine buoyant desire to better 
existing conditions and sweep as much 
evil as possible off the face of the earth 
early inspired him. His mind turned 
toward the conventual life as that which 
combined the medizval suggestions 
always alluring to- him with the moral 
beauty of holiness. 

The first of the few strong personal 
attachments in the life of Morris dates 
from his first day at Oxford. At the 
end of January, 1853, he went up for 
his matriculation, and beside him at the 
examination in the Hall sat Burne- 
Jones, who within a week. of their for- 
mal entrance to the college became his 
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intimate. The friendship thus sponta- 
neously formed on the verge of man- 
hood lasted until Morris died. In their 
studies, in their truant reading, in their 
later aims and work, the two, diametri- 
cally as they differed in aspect and in 
temperament and in quality of mind, 
were sympathetic and dearcompanions. 
Together they joined a group of other 
happily gifted men—-Fulford, Faulkner, 
Dixon, Cornell Price,and Macdonald— 
who met in one another’s rooms for the 
disputatious lounge over the exuberant 
ideals by which they were in common 
inspired. Tennyson, Keats, and Shel- 
ley, Shakespeare, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Kingsley, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Miss Yonge were the. gods and half 
gods of their young and passionate en- 
thusiasm. The last, curiously enough, 
was an influence as potent as any. 
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flowers and foliage. Of 
great art he knew no- 
thing until he spent the 
Long Vacation of 1854 
in travelling through 
Belgium and Northern 
France, where he saw 
the Van Eycks and 
Memling, who at once 
became to him, as they 
were to Rossetti, mas- 
ters of incontestable 
supremacy. On this 
trip he saw also the 
beautiful churches of 
Amiens, Beauvais, and 
Chartres, which in his 
unbridled expansive- 
ness of phrase he called 
“‘the grandest, the most 
beautiful, the kindest, 
and most loving of all 
the buildings that the 
earth has ever borne.”’ 
The following year he 
repeated the experi- 
ence, with Burne-Jones 
and Fulford for com- 
panions. They had 
with them one book, 
‘*Keats,’’ and their 
minds were filled with 
the poetic ideas of art 
as the expression of 
man’s pleasure in his 
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Gradually the monastic ideal faded 
before the brightness of art and litera- 
ture and the life of the world as these 
became more and more impressed upon 
Morris's consciousness. To live in the 
spirit and in the region of purely intel- 
lectual interests could not have been 
his choice after the passing of the first 
fanatic impulse of youth to dedicate 
itself to what is difficult, ignorant of 
the joy of choosing. Many influences 
united to determine the precise form 
into which he should shape the future 
that for all practical purposes was 
under his control. His interest in 
pictorial art was stimulated by Burne- 


Jones, who was already making fantas-: 


tic little drawings, and studies of 


toil, and of beauty asthe 
natural and necessary 
accompaniment of pro- 
ductive labor, which Ruskin had been 
preaching in ‘‘The Stones of Venice” 
and in the Edinburgh lectures. By 
this time they had become acquainted 


_with the work of the Pre-Raphaelites, 


and Burne-Jones had announced that 
of all men who lived on earth the one 
he wanted to see was Rossetti. Morris 
had used his spare time, of which we 
may imagine he had a considerable 
amount, in the study of medizval de- 
sign as the splendid manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library illustrate it. An 
architectural newspaper also formed 
part of his regular reading outside of 
his studies. Thus primed for definite 
action, on this holiday filled with 
stimulating interests and the delicious 
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freedom of ¥ 
roaming quite } 
at’ will with | 
the best of 
companions 
through the 
sweet fer- 
tile country 
of Northern 
France, Morris 
put quite aside 
all aims that 
had not directly 
to do with art. 
He and Burne- 
Jones, walking 
late one night 
on the quays of 
Havre, discuss- 
ed their plans. 
Both gave up 
once and for all 
the idea of tak- 
ing orders; both decided to leave Oxford as quickly as they could; both were 
to be artists, Burne-Jones a painter and Morris an architect. 

Although Morris was never to 
become a practising architect, this 
choice of a profession at the begin- 
ning of his career is both character- 
istic and significant,.. Buildings, as 

_-we have seen, had interested him 
from his childhood. His favorite 
excursions, long and short, had been 
to the region of churches. In the 
art of building he saw the means 
of elevating all the tastes of man. 
Architecture meant to him ‘‘the art 
of creating a building with all the 
appliances fit for carrying on a dig- 
nified and happy life.” It was, 
then, with a certain sense of dedica- 
tion, an exchange of method with- 
out a change of spirit, that he gave 
up the thought of holy orders and 
turned to the thought of furthering 
the good of mankind by working 
toward the beauty and order of the 
visible world. 

He took as his master George 
Edmund Street, who was living in 
Oxford as architect of the diocese, 
and whose enthusiasm for the thir- 
teenth century could hardly have 
failed to claim the sympathy of 

. Morris. Certainly it seemed pre- 
CHRYSANTHEMUM DESIGN FOR WALL-PAPER cisely the fitting opportunity that 
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offered. There 
could have been no 
better moment for 
him to follow the 
advice he so fre- 
quently gave to 
others—to turn his 
back upon an ugly 
age, choose the 
epoch that suited 
him best, and iden- 
tify himself with 
that. Gothic to the 
core, he had come 
to Oxford, not, as 
Mr. Day has sug- 
gested, to catch the 
infecticn of mediz- 
valism abroad there, 
but to assimilate 
and thrive upon all 
the influences to 
which his independ- 
ently medizval 
spirit was acutely 
susceptible. 

He was not to 
begin at once, how- 
ever. In deference 
to his mother’s wish 
he went through his 
final term, passed in the Final Schools without difficulty, and, together with his 
companions—The Brotherhood as they now called themselves,— gave distinction 
to his last year 
at the Univer- 
sity, where 
despite all draw- 
backs he had 
been abound- 
ingly happy, by 
founding the 
since famous 
little Oxford 
and Cambridge 
Magazine. 

Like the Pre- 

Raphaelite 
Germ, this peri- 
odical aimed at 
an unusually 
high standard. 
It was printed 
at the Chiswick 
Press with some 
pretensions to 
typographical WASHING CLOTH AT THE MERTON ABBEY WORKS 


DESIGN BY ROSSETTI FOR STAINED-GLASS WINDOW EXECUTED BY THE MORRIS CO. 
(THE PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD) 
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beauty. Each num- ge 
ber had upon its title- -y 
page an ornamental 
heading designed by 
one of Charles Whit- 
tingham’s daughters 
and engraved by Mary 
Byfield. Onthe green 
wrappers the name of 
the magazine was 
‘printed in the old- 
fashioned type which 
the Chiswick Press was 
the first to revive, and 
although, unlike Zhe 
Germ, it was not illus- 
trated, photographs of 
Woolner’s medallions 
of Carlyle and Tenny- 
son were mounted to 
bind with it and sold 
at a shilling apiece to 
subscribers. The price 
of each number was 
also a shilling, and 
twelve monthly num- 
bers appeared, making 
it thrice as long-lived 
as its prototype, Zhe 
Germ. The financial 
responsibility, says 
Mr. Mackail, was un- 
dertaken wholly by 
Morris, and he at first 
attempted the general 
control. This he was & 
soon glad to relin- 
quish, paying a salary 
of ahundred poundsa year to his editor. 
The title, which in full read The Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine, Conducted by 
Members of the Two Universities, indi- 
cates rather more co-operation than ex- 
isted, the magazine being conducted 
entirely by Oxford men and fully two 
thirds written by them. The tone of 
the contributions was to be impeccable, 
“‘It is unanimously agreed,’’ wrote 
Price, ‘“‘that there is to be no shewing 
off, no quips, no sneers, no lampooning 
in our Magazine.’’ Politics were to 
be almost eschewed, ‘‘Tales, Poetry, 
friendly Critiques, and social articles ”’ 
making up the body of the text. 

First among the . contributors in 
quantity and regularity of supply was 
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TITLE-PAGE OF “HAND AND SOUL” 


Morris. During his second year at 
the University he had discovered that 
he could write poetry, and had com- 
municated the fact to his companions 
without loss of time. Canon Dixon, 
recalling the very thrilling occasion of 
his reading his first poem to the group 
gathered in the old Exeter rooms occu- 
pied by Burne-Jones, affirms that he 
reached his perfection at once, that no- 
thing could have been altered for the 
better, and also quotes him as saying, 
““Well, if this is poetry, it is very easy 
to write.” He was not one to let a 
capability fust in him unused. Poetry 
and prose, equally easy to him, poured 
after this from his pen, giving expres- 
sion with some confusion and incoher- 
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ence to his boyish raptures over the 
things he best.loved and most thought 
about. : ; 
In the little tale called *‘The Hol- 
low Land,’’ written for the magazine 
just before it ‘‘went to smash,” to use 
Burne-Jones’s expressive phrase, an 
amusingly significant sentence occurs: 
‘‘Then I tried to learn painting,’’ 
says the hero, ‘‘till I thought I should 





PORTION OF “HAMMERSMITH CARPET” 
(Designed by William Morris, 1883) 








die, but at last learned through very 
much pain and grief.’’ Here it is not 
difficult to’ recognize an autobiographic 
touch. Painting was already begin- 
ning to beckon Morris away from the 
profession he had so recently chosen. 
At the end of 1855, during the Christ- 
mas vacation, and just before Morris 
entered Street’s office, Burne-Jones 
had made a visit to London, where 
at a monthly’ 
meeting at the 
Working Men’s 
College he for 
the first time 
saw Rossetti, 
and later heard 
him rend in 
pieces the opin- 
ions of those 
who differed 
with him, and 
stoutly support 
his infrangible 
theory that all 
men should be 
painters. How 
ready Burne- 
Jones was to 
yield himself to 
this potent in- 
fluence, how 
promptly Ros- 
setti’s vivid and 
original tem- 
perament acted 
upon his ad- 
mirer, is clear 
from the lat- 
ter’s descrip- 
tion, written 
many years 
after, of the first 
encounter—the 
young under- 
graduate sitting 
half-frightened, 
embarrassed 
and _ worship- 
ping, among 
strangers, eat- 
ing thick bread 
and butter, and 
listening to 
speeches about 
the progress of 





the college, until the 
entrance of his idol, 
whosesensitive, gentle, 
indolent face, with its 
flickering of humor and 
the fire of genius, en- 
tirely satisfied his po- 
etic imagination. The 
great qualities of Ros- 
setti in those days re- 
vealed themselves in 
his face, and his im- 
perious will and keen 
intellect were no less 
obvious in his talk. 
Burne-Jones returned 
to Oxford with the 
idea of dedicating him- 
self to art more than 
ever firmly fixed in his 
mind. 

It was inevitable 
that Morris should be 
stirred to emulation by 
this step on the part 
of his friend. After 
Burne-Jones went to 
London to begin paint- 
ing under Rossetti’s 
direction, Morris spent 
nearly all his Sundays 
with him at his lodgings in Chelsea. 
These holidays were full of excitement. 
It was a glorious little world that opened 
out under Rossetti’s enthusiastic, dog- 
matic, and continuous talk and argu- 
ment. Morris was deeply impressed by 
his notion that every one should be a 
painter, and after Street moved his 
office to London and Morris and Burne- 
Jones took lodgings together, the 
former tried the characteristic experi- 
ment of combining painting with archi- 
tecture, attempting to get six hours a 
day at his drawing in addition to his 
office work. It is interesting to find 
him writing at this juncture that he 
cannot enter into politico-social sub- 
jects with any interest, that things are 
in a muddle and that he has no power 
to set them right in the smallest. de- 
gree, that 4zs work is the embodiment 
of dreams in one form or another. 
What Rossetti thought of his two dis- 
ciples is seen in a letter written by him 
to William Allingham in December, 
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William Morris in the Making 


KELMSCOTT MANOR, WILLIAM MORRIS’S BEDROOM 


Evans 


1856, when Morris had been nearly 


a year with Street. He found both 
‘‘wonders after their kind.’’ ‘‘ Jones 
is doing designs which quite put one to 
shame,’’ he wrote, ‘‘so full are they of 
everything—Aurora Leighs of art. He 
will take the lead in no time.” Morris 
he deemed “‘one of the finest little fel- 
lows alive—with a touch of the inco- 
herent, but a real man,” and “‘in all 
illumination and work of that kind” he 
considered him quite unrivalled by any- 
thing modern that he knew. Witha 
guide thus confident and inspiring, it 
is not strange that Morris presently 
yielded to the spell, and renounced 
architecture to pursue painting as an 
end and aim in itself, although, like the 
hero of his romance, he learned with 
much pain and grief. 

Rossetti’s service to Morris is diffi- 
cult toestimate. Fora brief period his 
influence over him was supreme. Per- 
haps in the work and temper of this 
Italian, Morris saw more deeply into 
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the heart of the medizval world than 
all his churches and illuminated manu- 
scripts could help him to see. At all 
events, he was for the time close to 
genius and dominated by it. While 
he was trying, under Rossetti’s stimu- 
lating but peremptory rule, to master 
a painter’s methods he became gloomy 
and despondent. But that Rossetti 
managed to keep him for a_ couple 
of years at the study of painting can- 
not be counted a misfortune. Prob- 
ably that experience, together with his 
brief term under Street, did as much 
as anything to save his design from 
mediocrity and imitativeness. He did 
not make himself an architect, and he 
never learned to draw anything that re- 
motely resembled the actual structure 
of the human form, but he must have 
gained through his study some knowl- 
edge of the inviolable laws of art that 
he could not have gained by passive ob- 
servation however keen, or by sym- 
pathy however ardent. Rossetti can 
hardly have been the best master for 
him. His own nature was too undis- 
ciplined, and he had as few of the aca- 
demic virtues as any man on record 
of the same technical ability. But his 
was the supreme faculty of rousing en- 
thusiasm. It may be doubted whether 
any other painter in England could 
have kept Morris at the appointed and 
impossible task for so long atime. The 
fact that he stopped so far short of 
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satisfactory accomplishment seems to 
account for many of the defects to be 
found in his later designs, which at their 
best were never to be entirely beautiful, 
though full of zest and freedom.- His 
tendency to drop any branch of his work 
as soon as it became tedious to him, to 
turn to something else, kept his crea- 
tive impulse continually fresh and 
effective; but kept him also from 
achieving the penetrating distinction 
of artistic self-possession. Whatever 
helped him in any degree toward this 
self-possession, whatever he got in the 
way of discipline of mind and hand, 
should be acknowledged by his ad- 
mirers with gratitude, and it is but just 
to recognize in Rossetti the one man 
who seems to have kept the prodigious 
impetuosity of Morris down without 
promptly losing hold upon his in- 
terest. Add to this the clear vision 
of a romantic ideal which all who 
worked with Rossetti were privileged 
to share, and the constant inspiration 
of the drama of sentiment and emo- 
tion rendered in his color and line 
and in his exotic treatment of form, 
and we must own that nowhere else 
could Morris have found such food for 
an imagination already quickened by 
influences reaching it from a remote 
time and an alien world. Nowhere 
else could he have come so close to 
the concealed mysteries of the human 
soul. 
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The Lounger in London and Paris 


OnE of the first things that strikes an 
American journalist in visiting England 
is the difference between 
English and American news- 
papers. In the first place, 
newspapers. the typographical differences 
at once strike the eye. With us the 
usual thing is to begin a newspaper 
with reading matter. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, and notable ones, 
but in London, among the morning 
dailies, I can only recall one, the Ez- 
press, that prints the news on its first 
page. With us the exceptions are the 
papers that do not print illustrations; 
in England the exceptions are those 
that do. The Daily Graphic was the 
first daily newspaper to illustrate, and 
its example was followed by a New 
York paper which not only copied its 
methods but appropriated its name. 
The Daily Graphic publishes half-tones, 
but they are not so well printed as in 
American papers. Ido not think that 
any of the other papers attempt half- 
tones, but the Dazly Chronicle makes a 
feature of line drawings, some of them 
so well done that they appear like etch- 
ings. For special work of this sort they 
engage such clever artists as Pennell, 
and Kitton. During the exciting days 
before the coronation that was to be, the 
Datly Chronicle devoted a page a day 
to illustrations bearing upon the all-ab- 
sorbing subject. The Daily Mail and 
the Daily Express print illustrations in 
line, but they are exceedingly crude 
and have no great interest or value. 


English 
versus 
American 


London has a new comic paper called 
Fohn Bull, which is intended as a rival 
to Punch. It is sold at a penny and 
edited by Mr. Arthur W. A’Beckett, 


formerly of the Punch staff. Other 
Punch writers and artists have gone 
“Punch” Over to the new paper, for 
hasalusty which Mr. Harry Furniss has 
rivalatiast. designed the very ugly cover. 
The lettering of the title is particularly 
bad, for the “U”’ in Bull is like a broken 
“OQ.” Ihave only seen the first number 
of Fohn Bull, which, while it shows a 
goodly list of names in its table of 
contents, including that of the brilliant 
Hilaire Belloc, the poetical Lewis 
Morris, and the scholarly Professor 
Godley, neither in its letterpress nor 
its illustrations does it appear to be 
a very serious rival to Punch. The 
illustrated jokes seem very flat and 
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childish, which I fear is rather an un- 
gracious thing for me to say, as they 
lead off with a compliment to America. 
Perhaps later numbers will be livelier. 
In any case, however, I prefer the dul- 
ness of the British comic paper to the 
dirt of the French. 


The much-talked-of American inva- 
sion of England has not reached far 
ws into the realm of letters. 
American here can be no doubt that 
invasion and the three-volume novel was 
English killed by American influ- 
— ence. It was going when I 
was last in England, six years ago; 
now it isas extinct asthe dodo. There 
are more American books published in 
England than ever before, but there are 
many more English books published in 
America. Mr. Heinemann publishes 
a ‘‘dollar library’’ of American novels, 
and nearly every London publisher has 
a certain number of American books on 
his list. Of course those that have im- 
portant branch houses in America pub- 
lish more American books than those 
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that have not, but there are few Ameri- 
can books of general interest that do 
not find their way to London. As for 


_ the magazines, Zhe Century, Harper's, 


and Munsey’s are as conspicuous on the 
English news-stands as they are in 
America, but that invasion was begun 
long ago. It has been returned to a 
certain extent, for the Strand and Pear- 
son’s magazines are widely circulated in 
America, the former particularly. The 
latter, I believe, is now owned, so far 
as the American end goes, by the pub- 
lishing house of J. J. Little & Co. of 
New York, so it cannot be called alto- 
gether English. 


A comparatively new Parisian jour- 
nal of caricature is L’ Assiette au Beurre. 
sae Its hand is against every 
Mortman y man’s and I should think 
isagainst that every decent man’s 
everyman. would be against it. The 
only people for whom it seems to have 
any liking are the Boers. I should not 
think that they would be flattered by 
the evidences of partiality it shows 
them. 


{i 





A friend who has just reached Paris 
from Italy brings strange tales of La 
Duse. That great actress 

reatesrsrind told her she eavetiind the 
D’Annun- years she had wasted in play- 

[| steed. ing other plays than those of 
t the unspeakable D’Annunzio. She has 
; made up her mind now to act in none 
: but his, that he is the greatest genius of 
Vif his time, if not of any time, and it is her 
k mission in life to feed his plays to a 
. starving world. This will be sad news 
§ to La Duse’s American admirers, and 
mans sadder still, I fancy, to her American 
im managers, Liebler& Co. I can see the 
picture of George Tyler’s emotions 
when he asks for Dumas and Sardou 

and she gives him D’Annunzio. The 
Italian dramatist may be all that Mme. 
Duse claims for him, but she will have 

a hard time in making the theatre-go- 

ing public believe it. In Italy, where 
they understand the language, they 

; find him dull, and to American audi- 

= ences he will be even duller, for they 
will only be able to follow him by con- 
sulting their books.. It is one thing to 
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sit through a few performances of Mae- 
terlinck’s plays translated into English, 
but a season of D’Annunzio in Italian 
is enough to make the most hardened 
faddist tremble. If Mme. Duse insists 
upon what she now says is her inten- 
tion, I think that she and Mr. Tyler 
will have a more or less heated discus- 
sion. As to who will win—well, we 
must wait and see. Mr. Tyler has 


recently been to see Mme. Duse in 
Italy—perhaps he has prevailed. 


In the caricatures of Alexander Du- 
mas by contemporary artists which have 
been reprinted in Paris to 
celebrate his centenary, it is 
curious to note how they all 
emphasize his negro blood. 
Dumas was probably the 
personal friend of most of these carica- 
turists and they must have known how 
deeply he felt the stain of his birth, and 
yet that is what their pencils have 
caught at as the keynote of their cari- 
catures. The woolly hair, the thick 
lips are exaggerated and in many cases 
made most repulsive. French carica- 
tures are much the same to-day as they 
were half acentury ago. Not only are 
they brutal, but in many cases they 
are unspeakably vulgar, and, strange to 
say, some of the grossest of these are 
signed by the names of well-known and 
highly respected artists. One of the 
greatest sinners in this respect is Jean 
Veber, an artist of rare talent, but one 
who does not hesitate to degrade his 
art to please the lowest of the low. 


His negro 
blood 
featured in 
the Dumas 
caricatures. 


In New York a woman (Mrs. Hetty 
Green) has been given the legal right to 
carry arms, in Paris Mme. 
Dieulafoy Dieulafoy, wife of an ex- 
maywear plorer, herself also an ex- 
men’s attire. nlorer, has been given the 
right to wear men’sclothes. Just why 
short skirts or even knickerbockers 
would not have served Mme. Dieula- 
foy’s purpose no one but she can say. 
Of this eccentric lady Grace Corneau, 
in a letter to the Chicago 7rzbune, says: 


Mme. 


Mme. Dieulafoy’s salon is one of the interesting 
literary salons of Paris, and her literary work 


“ MUCH IN LITTLE ” 


‘* Parysatis,” is a play for which Saint-Saéns has 
composed the music. The work is strikingly origi- 
nal. Parysatis, the. heroine, is painted after one 
of the powerful queens of the ancient Persian royal 
harem, who governed the world from the depths of 
her seclusion. Behind her veil she ruled men and 
nations. Collaborating with her is the despot 
Artaxerxes, who desires to conquer the universe, 
Around these central figures: are. endless intrigues, 
lovers separated and united, and a series of com- 
plementary plots illustrating the right to love, the 
power of passions, and the final triumph of pure 
love. 

The scene is laid in Susa, in the magnificent 
royal palace of Persia, the ruins of which Mme. 
Dieulafoy discovered some years ago, and the 
enamel bas-reliefs of which permitted the world 
to know the splendors of the ancient court. 

As in antique pieces, Mme. Dieulafoy has kept 
all the dialogue free from music. It will be spoken, 
as in drama, and the music introduced only for the 
chorus and stirring scenes. The effect is extra- 
ordinarily grandiose, and one realizes the weakness 
of opera where the heroes and heroines sing at each 
other in the important scenes, a most unnatural 
proceeding when one thinks about it seriously. A 
vague, purely ‘‘scenic music,” Mme. Dieulafoy 
calls it, is sometimes heard during the dialogue to 
accentuate an effect, but nothing more. The 
chorus will number 400 voices and there will be 
superb ballets. 
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Miss Elizabeth Marbury, who has 
done so much for the protection of 
French dramatic authors in 
America, and who is now, as 
for Miss usual, spending the summer 
Marbury. at Versailles, has just been 
made an Officter de l’ Instruction Pub- 
ligue. Miss Marbury was already an 
Officier de l’ Académie, which entitled 
her to weara purple ribbon. Her dec- 
oration, a beautiful affair studded with 
diamonds, was presented her by M. 
Sardou. The new decoration is palm 
branches with diamonds and rubies, 
mounted on a red ribbon. This was 
presented by M. Hervieu, the brilliant 
author of ‘‘L’Enigme”’ and other in- 
cisive dramas of modern social life in 
France. 


Another 
decoration 


I have been very much interested in 
an account of Richard Jefferies pub- 
lished in.an old number of 
Country Life that I hap- 
Jefferies. pened to find in a French 
convent. The writer, who only signs 
his initialsk—P. A. G.—,argues that 
while Jefferies was a greater writer 


The case of 
Richard 


than Gilbert White, Izaak Walton, or 
Thoreau, he will never rank with them 
or get his due because his writings are 
spread over too many volumes: 


You get all Gilbert White in ‘‘Selborne,” all 
Izaak Walton in ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,” and the 
best of Thoreau in a couple of volumes, but Jefferies 
was like the man who had not time to write a short 
letter. The others were more or less men of 
means and leisure. White was something between 
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a squire and a parson, and Walton a retired mer- 
chant, while Thoreau made himself independent of 
money by the austere frugality of his life. Either 
to possess a sufficient income or by simplicity of 
living to be satisfied with little is best for an author. 
Jefferies was the greatest writer of those referred to, 
and yet has left behind no single work that will 
compare with those mentioned. He had none of 
Thoreau’s philosophy, but instead almost a bourgeois 
ideal of comfort, respectability, and the rest of it. 
Therefore when well he spun out copy to increase 
his income, and when ill and suffering grievous 
pain he wrote like a hero to stave off hunger. It 
had not occurred to his mind that there was a 
chance of emancipating himself from the slavery 
common to hack writers, and so he wrote and 
wrote, and now you have to seek the gems of his 
work in a sea of commonplace, happy to pick out 
here a ‘‘ Pageant of Summer,” there ‘‘My Old 
Village,” a passage from this work, and a chapter 
from that. 


Jefferies was born in a small hamlet 
about three miles from Swindon, in 
Wiltshire. He was the son of a down- 
at-the-heel farmer. His education was 
picked up anywhere, mostly in the 
woods and fields, the boy going down 
into the very heart of nature to read 
her mysteries. No one understood 
him, and the reputation he seems to 
have left behind him, among his fel- 
low-townsmen, was that he was ‘‘ Nowt 
of a farmer.’” Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood discovered that he was some- 
thing else and introduced him to the 
reading world as a genius of rare quality, 
and yet to-day Jefferies is little more 
than a name to those who are deeply 
read in White, Walton, and Thoreau. 





The Higher Hysterics 


By J. P. MOWBRAY 


SUFFICIENT attention has not been 
paid to the fact that, as the ennuied 
world gets more and more encom- 
passed with its strait-jacket of facts 
and finds existence resolving itself into 
a hard formulary of duties, it turns in 
its despair to woman. 

Bearing the weight of a constantly 
enhanced atmosphere of law and irre- 
vocable obligations, and stark, staring 
penalties, and grim, grinding conformi- 
ties, where shall we look for that deb- 
onnair freedom and blithe immunity 
that once animated human beings 
when they could step easily from the 
actual to the ideal and renew their 
youth in worlds not realized and where 
law was forbidden and physics sat down 
at the feet of fancy? 

So long as we had faith in the Ar- 
give Helen—that supernal trollop, to 
whom history gave an unexampled 
wardrobe and for whom heroism be- 
came irrational; so long as we had 
Scheherezade, for whom even gravita- 
tion and the conservation of energy 
gave up their rights; so long as we had 
the midsummer fairies who annihilated 
time and space more easily than elec- 
tricity has since tried to do it, some 
avenues of escape were left to us from 
the restrictions of cause and effect and 
the leaden pall of consequences. But 
when every avenue of the imagination 
was stopped and man was being 
walled up in the dire consciousness 
that he could not do as he pleased, it 
at last dawned upon him that there 
was no such masonry of necessity for 
woman. 

The utilization in Literature of this 
discovery belongs, among. other glad 
achievements, to the latter end of the 


Nineteenth Century. Woman, as so 
often before in man’s predicaments, 
came to his rescue. ‘‘All is not lost,” 
she seemed to say; ‘‘I am here yet, 
only give me rope enough. If you 
will only regard me attentively and in- 
dulgently you will find that in my 
ebullient condition I have no more re- 
gard for the ignoble laws of necessity 
than Scheherezade, and look upon-the 
continuity and permanence of sublu- 
nary things as lightly as did Titania. 
Give over the myths of the past and 
try and rise to the more ethereal hys- 
terics of the living present.” 

It is of small consequence whether 
Lord Ormont’s Aminta or Marie Bash- 
kirtseff first uttered the modern 
evangel or that it may have had its 
genesis in Topsy. The significant fact 
is that it found the ordinary man under 
the harrow of law and ready to wel- 
come with gladness any being that 
wasn’t. If Science had banished the 
supernatural and vivisected the ideal, 
it was woman’s privilege to provide a 
substitute and bring the label from the 
Latin Quarter. 

That the healthy masculine animal 
has a sneaking fondness for a lawless- 
ness of soul that he cannot himself ac- 
complish, has long been a clearly 
recognized psychologic phenomenon, 
and what is more, a good working law 
in the Smart Set. Man issuch a slave 
to consequences that it is quite natural 
for him to look with tremulous awe 
upon a being who dodges them with 
some kind of preternatural agility. He 
cannot disregard the cast-iron impera- 
tive of his own existence, but how de- 
lightful to have some one in-the house 
who can. 
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Just as soon asthe Higher Hysterics 
transferred the skirt dance from ath- 
letics to emotion, man evinced a weak- 
kneed disposition to fall down and 
worship. Recall Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
noble recognition of the new order in 
his preface to ‘‘ Jude the Obscure.”’ 


Like former productions of this pen [he says], 
‘* Jude the Obscure” is simply an endeavor to give 
shape and coherence to a series of seemings, or 
personal impressions, The question of their con- 
sistency or their discordance, of their permanence 
or their transitoriness, being regarded as not of the 
first moment. 


This acknowledgment marks a new 
departure in Literature. It postulates 
for us the new illusion that so long as 
inconsistency and discordance cohere 
to make an impression all other con- 
siderations are of small account, and it 
was a stroke of modernity if not of 
genius on the part of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy gallantly to overlook the other 
fact that they never do cohere in Art. 

Say what we will, the errancy of 
a comely and irresponsible chit falls 
under the designation of witchery to a 
hard-pressed man. who is doing convict 
labor under the primal curse, and if 
Lady Literature comes to his allevia- 
tion, it is with Mr. Hardy’s delightful 
illusion that brass and clay can be made 
to cohere. 

Perhaps no better illustration of the 
range and subtlety of the Higher Hys- 
terics can be snatched at as it flies than 
the current and clever “‘Confessions of 
a Wife.” 

Why should a wife confess to the 
public? Can the public shrive her as it 
shrives the actress? 

This question, frame it as we will, 
sounds very much as if Dundreary had 
asked it, and is perhaps no more en- 
titled to serious answer than that other 
question—Why should a girl conserve 
her first love-letters and endorse them 
“Exhibit A,” ‘“‘ Exhibit B,” etc.? That 
there is an overweening frugality in 
first love those of us who are built on 
a masculine plan are built to disbelieve. 

At the first glance there is something 
indelicate in the wife who brings ex- 
periences that are held to be sacred, or 
ought to be so held, into the market- 
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place. But in purchasing the goods, 
as it must be confessed we all do, an 
explanation occurs to us that we may 
hug as an excuse for ourselves if not 
for the author, and it is that she is not 
confessing at all, but is allowably play- 
ing at it with the privilege of imaginary 
fiction, and instead of being a frank 
penitent is a vivacious purveyor. A 
living wife’s relations to one man can- 
not be made the property of many men, 
outside the divorce court or Mr, Pin- 
ero’s plays, without great hazard. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate for the book 
market that this is so, for if wives were 
allowed to go to the public with their 
partnership revealings, it might clear 
the way for an entirely new order of 
disclosures. We might even get the 
confessions of a father confessor him- 
self in time, or the private confidences 
of a family physician, or the discoveries 
that were made by a trained nurse, 
just as we have already had the views 
of a valet and the somewhat dastardly 
though fetching confidences of a pri- 
vate secretary. 

But where the actual wife is presum- 
ably afraid to tread, the supposititious 
and impossible wife may be allowed 
to careen in all her coruscating way- 
wardness. Any wife’s confessions 
must, therefore, be considered as only 
another example of the demand for the 
Higher Hysterics in fiction. It is be- 
cause they give us some filmier tex- 
tures of disorder that we dare to throw 
a nosegay or two at them 2m ¢ransitu 
confessing at the same time our wonder 
that the positive pole of hysteria when 
thus brilliantly exhibited cannot at 
some moments be distinguished from 
the negative pole, recently sputtering 
and shimmering in Butte, Montana. 

It must be understood that we are 
impelled mainly by that sneaking ad- 
miration already alluded to. Some- 
thing in the Voltaic arc sprung between 
the disordered young person in Butte 
and the clever confessor in New York 
seems to imply a genre, like that unity 
of life that exhibits itself not only in a 
vestal but in a tumblebug. Besides 
there is a new piquancy in the wife’s 
hysteria. So far in Lady Literature it 
has not been awife. We have had the 
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indiscretions of Nancy, the improprie- 
ties of Margery, the intrusions of 
Peggy, the impertinences of Betsey, 
and the impudicities of Molly, but not 
one of them was ‘“‘up against,’’ the 
adamantine wall of maternity and there 
was no hope that they could sustain 
the illusive and sparkling réle of incon- 
sequence in the face of compelling and 
sobering duties. It is just here that 
the Higher Hysterics of the wife achieve 
the final triumph and carry what must 
be called a spiritual cussedness past all 
the natural barriers of life and society. 
Too much praise cannot be given to 
such an accomplishment which suc- 
ceeds in making inconsistency cohere. 

Very interesting it is to observe what 
kind of material the wife who confesses 
is made of. She has hung herself up at 
the start in admirable outline and we 
cannot do better than transfer the ma- 
terial to our page. 


I hate etiquette, barbed-wire fences, kinder- 
garten cubes, mathematics, politics, law, and dress 
coats. I like to wear bicycle skirts and not to give 
an account of myself, and to run about the grounds 
in the dark and to get into a ruby gown before the 
fire and write like this when Icomein, I know 
two things in the world that never, never tire me, 
and always rest me, One is a sunset and the other 
is an open wood fire. . . . I cannot help the feel- 
ing that if I opened the window and let myself out, 
the storm would be kind to me and I should be up- 
borne and swept along. The next best thing to 
jumping out the window is to get into the garden. 
The storm is growing gloriously worse. I believe 
I'll go. I went,—wind in my face, rain on the 
head, slapped on the cheek, smitten on the eyes, a 
fighter of the night and the gale for love of storms 
and the love of fighting. Oh,I did n’t care what any- 
body thought of me. What’s the sense of being 
alive if you cannot hurl away other people’s 
thoughts and respect your own. 


Here we have Ingenuousness without 
even a fig-leaf. ‘‘I suppose,’’ she 
says, ‘‘it is well to have your thoughts 
respectable. I really don’t think mine 
have ever been disreputable, but I can- 
not answer for what they might be if it 
should storm hard enough.” 

A finer chick-a-dee-dee summation 
of the qualities, or the absence of quali- 
ties, which to our entranced observa- 
tion preserve a girl inviolate from ‘‘the 
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very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure,’’ has not been 
penned—always, of course, excepting 
the accidentals of that more strictly 
disordered young person in Butte, 
Montana, and it smites masculinity 
with a crushing sense of his. mereness 
and humanness. What would he not 
give if he could make restlessness take 
on the significance of aspiration, Do 
his masculine best he cannot confuse 
etiquette and barbed-wire fences with 
the same impulse. With all his vaunted 
lordliness, he must give an account of 
himself, if not to Heaven at least to 
the first man he meets whose rights he 
has not observed. If he could educate 
himself and get married without heed- 
ing the thoughts of others, he would 
be enfranchised indeed. If his respon- 
sibility for being disreputable could be 
shifted upon the atmosphere — hi! 
boys! what an open course before him! 
So consummately inferior is he that he 
cannot, without taking laughing-gas or 
whiskey, evoke even a desire to jump 
out a second-story window, and should 
he do so he would break his inferior 
neck. He is absolutely debarred by 
the nature of things from the supernal 
delight of supposing that the world 
hangs with breathless interest upon his 
opinion of a wood fire or his preference 
for a particular article of wardrobe. 
His nature will never know the inscrut- 
able ecstasy of desiring to die for the 
dawn, because it is so gray, and he 
listens with confused wonder when that 
disordered chit of Butte, Montana, 
sends out through the broad literary 
avenues of the world the flaming an- 
nouncement that she wears white un- 
derskirts and puts her feet on the 
bureau and eats fudge—as well as 
writes it. It is true enough that the 
women in Water Street and Hester 
Street do these things continually in 
their cellars. But, alas, they cannot 
write about them. 

The ordinary man (and the phrase in- 
cludes nearly all men except the review- 
ers of Lady Literature) is profoundly 
conscious that he is not built on the 
centripetal plan and that the universe 
does not converge to his emotional 
centres. He never owns Nature until 
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he has conquered her. His divine 
rights of sovereignty have to be 
pounded into him. But if he cannot 
always coerce Nature he can at least 
always observe her and remark that 
what at first sight appears to be a non- 
descript falls later on into the unities 
of aplan. There was something in the 
disordered chit of Butte that proclaimed 
itself as little other than disorder and 
was so independent of the relations of 
life as to carry with it its own early 
death. But when the ordinary man 
had read the inner disclosures of a wife 
desiring to jump out the window and 
battle with the storm, his mind trav- 
elled back to Butte with the suspicion 
that he may have done the first dis- 
order some injustice, seeing that the 
same thing could write excellent Eng- 
lish in a ruby dress and charm all the 
patrons of lady literature. Here were 
the same hysterics extending across the 
continent to break out similarly at a 
window, plus some blasphemy. 


The sky was overcast. The air was heavy with 
unrest in Butte. The trees were waving wildly in 
the gale. The wind and the rain whipped and 
raged. The elements whirled and whistled. As I 
listened to that shrieking, wailing wind, my barren 
heart leaped and exulted. If I could live in the 
midst of this and be beaten and shaken roughly ! 
Kind Devil, send me some storms. 


It was not possible in her ragamuffin 
condition of intellect for the chit of 
Montana to carry the possibilities of 
this disorder into the apotheosis of 


wifehood. It was not her fault that 
she could not give over desiring to 
jump out the window and proceed with 
ingenious cruelty to love her husband 
to death and actually make 4zm desire 
to jump out the window. The woman 
who writes love letters to her husband 
and puts them under his pillow when 
he goes to bed and then sits up to see 
if he will wake and read them and an- 
swer them is not possible in a new 
country. When the husband does not 
wake up—fiendishly refuses to know 
that the letters are there, the scalding 
tears that ensue require a higher order 
of hysterics than are evolved on the 
border land. It is only in the centres 
of that neurasthenia which is called the 
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higher life, that a woman calls up her 
husband on the ’phone as soon as he 
gets to his office: ‘‘Is that you, dear?”’ 
—‘Yes, what ’s the matter? I ’m aw- 
fully busy.’’—‘‘Did n’t you forget 
something?” —‘*‘No — what was it? 
There are a dozen people waiting for 
me.’’ —‘*‘ You forgot to kiss me.”’ 

If there is an Aristophanic laugh 
comes over the wires as she is rung off, 
then there are more self-scaldings. At 
such moments the Higher Hysterics 
when well handled have all the neces- 
sary up-to-date ingredients that arrest 
blasé attention. In them we shall find 
tonality, inscrutability, the subliminal 
self, delicacy of touch, and, above all, 
aloofness, a quality without which even 
an editorial is deficient and which gives 
distinction to hysteria, for without it 
hysteria sinks to Butte, Montana, or 
some other place where a literary 
patois has not penetrated and there is 
no trend. 

It is very doubtful if the prodigious 
feat of falling in love with one’s own 
husband could be successfully accom- 
plished in Literature without aloofness, 
and perhaps without it—though this is 
haphazardinga great deal—the husband 
might fall in love with the wife instead 
of regarding her with a retrograde and 
dazzled astonishment. 

But one cannot sufficiently admire 
the facile grace with which a hysterical 
wife identifies her small pangs with all 
that is. If her lip trembles, the Uni- 
verse is quaking. If the blood comes 
to her cheek, the Heavens are incarna- 
dine. If she needs exercise, she calls 
on the stars. There are no pin-pricks 
in her boudoir. All is Titanic and 
cosmic in her neurosis and she hastens 
to set it down so that the seismic wave 
may flow out to the impatient race. If 
this seductive aloofness does not make 
the whole world kin, it certainly makes 
half of it kindle. 

The new Lady Literature, having 
outgrown the tumultuous ravening of 
Amelie Rives, is dispensing itself with a 
finer aération and showing us the dif- 
ference between a storm centre and a 
permanent area of high pressure, pre- 
serving for us in a field, until now not 
taken possession of, all those tissuey 
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fluctuations of youth and inexperience 
which gave such a delicious tomboy 
unexpectedness to our coddling lives. It 
is an achievement at once magical and 


r 
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THE literary aspirant these days, or 
rather the literary artist-aspirant, or 
rather the literary artist-aspirant with 
active belly and empty purse, finds 
himself face to face with a howling 
paradox. Being an aspirant, he is con- 
clusively a man who has not arrived, 
and a man who has not arrived has no 
pull on popularity. Being a man, and 
empty-pursed, he must eat. Being an 


artist, possessing the true artist-soul,- 


his delight is to pour out in printed 
speech the joy of his heart. And this 
is the paradox he faces and must com- 
pass: How and in what fashion must he 
sing the joy of his heart that the printed 
speech thereof may bring him bread ? 
This does not appear a paradox. At 
least it does not appear a paradox to 
the merely literary aspirant; nor does 
it so appear to the man with the artist- 
soul and the full purse. The one, 
unwitting of artistry, finds it simple 
enough to supply public demand. .-The 
other, unwitting of sordid necessity, is 
satisfied to wait till he has created 
public demand. As for the man who 
has arrived, he does not count. He 
has compassed the paradox. But the 
man dreaming greatly and pressed by 
sordid necessity, he is the man who 
must confront the absolute contradic- 
tion. He is the man who cannot pour 
his artist-soul into his work and ex- 
change that work for bread and meat. 
The world is strangely and coldly 
averse to his exchanging the joy of his 
heart for the solace of his stomach. 
And to him is it given to discover that 
what the world prizes most it demands 
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momentous, as if some one had pre- 
served in the pressed herbarium all 
the fleeting odors and unpredicable 
wantonings of the summer flowers. 


Again the Literary Aspirant 


By JACK LONDON 


least, and that what it clamors the 
loudest after it does not prize at all. 

It. is a way the world has, and it is 
especially the way of the twentieth 
century, at least so far as printed 
speech is concerned. The streak of 
yellow which is condemned in jour- 
nalism crops out in the magazines. 
Popularity is the key-note. The ad- 
vertisements bring the cash; the circu- 
lation brings the advertisements; the 
magazine brings the circulation; prob- 
lem: what must be printed in the 
magazine so that it may bring the 
circulation that brings the advertise- 
ments that bring the cash? Wherefore 
the editor is dominated by the business 
manager, who keeps his eye.on the cir- 
culation, or else the editor is sufficiently 
capable of keeping his own eye on the 
circulation. And the circulation must 
be large, in order that the advertise- 
ments. be many, in order that the cash 
be much. So the editor prints in the 
pages of his magazine that which a 
large number of people want to read. 
He does not print what they ought to 
read, for his function is to pander, not 
to propagandize. 

This is frankly commercial. And 
why should it not be frankly com- 
mercial in a commercial age? The 
deepest values of life are to-day ex- 
pressed in terms of cash. That which 
is most significant of an age must be 
the speech of that age. That which is 
most significant to-day is the making 


-of money. When our late chief magis- 


trate was laid to rest, the deepest re- 
spect New York City could show was 
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to stop its railways for five minutes, 
to stop the sending of its telegraph 
messages for half a minute—to stop, re- 
spectively, making money for five min- 
utes and for half a minute. And New 
York City was sincere. The depth of 
her grief can be plumbed only by the 
length of her act. So vital, so signifi- 
cant, was the making of money to her, 
that to cease making money for five 
minutes and for half a minute was the 
profoundest possible expression of her 
sympathy and sorrow—vastly pro- 
founder than fifty-two weeks of resolu- 
tion and fast. It was the undiminished 
essence of the spirit of sacrifice which 
lurks in the well-springs of being, which 
impelled the shepherd of a pastoral 
age to offer up the fat firstlings of his 
flock; which impelled Abraham in the 
land of Moriah to offer up Isaac, the 
son of his loins, as a burnt offering of 
his fealty to God; which impelled New 
York City to cease making money for 
five minutes and for half a minute. 
This being so,—the making of money 
the most vital fact in life to-day, —it is 
only fair that literature be expressed in 
terms of cash. And it is not only fair 
but it is good business sense for an 
editor to print in the pages of his 
magazine that which a large number 
of people want to read. This comes 
of admitting the mass into living, or of 
being forced to admit the mass into 
living (which is the same thing); of 
giving the mass good houses, good 
clothes, free public schools, and civil 
and religious liberty. It isthe penalty 
of democracy. Poise of power cannot 
be expected of the newly manumitted, 
of the newly made powerful. The un- 
cultured mass cannot become cultured 
in a twinkling of an eye. The mass, 
totally without art-concepts, cannot, 
in the instant of achieving freedom, 
achieve the loftiest of art-concepts. 
And wherever the mass is admitted 
into living, wherever the common men 
for the first time grip hold of life, there 
must follow a falling away from all that 
is fine of tone and usage, a diminishing, 
a descending to a something which is 
average, which is humanly average. 
The Athenians of two thousand years 
ago present the remarkable spectacle of 
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a cultured people. But in contemplat- 
ing this spectacle we are prone to forget 
that each Athenian stood on the heads 
and shoulders of ten slaves. We are 
prone to forget that, had every slave 
been given equal voice and vote in Athe- 
nian affairs, the culture of the Athenians 
would have presented quite another and 
unremarkable spectacle. And to-day 
we are likewise prone to forget that we 
have but yesterday admitted to equal 
voice and vote our own peasants and 
serfs, our villains and clouts and clowns. 
For as surely as a clout or clown is 
made into a free man, taught to read 
and write and to think somewhat dimly, 
and given three dollars a day for the 
labor of his head and hand, just so 
surely will that clout or clown, with 
ten cents in his hand and a desire for a 
magazine in his heart, become a power 
in the land. His free and equal voice 
will be heard, and the editor will listen 
to it; for of a majority of such is a 
large number of people composed. 
And because a large number of peo- 
ple have ten cents in their hands,—or 
twenty-five cents, the sum matters not, 
—the editor must express literature, 
not merely in terms of cash, but in terms 
of the cash of the large number of peo- 
ple. In other words, the immediate 
appraisement of literature is made by 
the large number of people. The 
newly manumitted and artless deter- 
mine what manner of speech the busi- 
ness manager may permit the editor to 
print on the pages of his magazine. 
The editor becomes ,the mouthpiece 
of the newly manumitted and artless. 
What they want, he wants. He is the 
purveyor, the middleman, the pur- 
chaser of goods for a large number of 
people who have not the time and 
training to dicker and bicker for them- 
selves. And he goes into the highways 
and byways, where men hawk the 
wares of their brain, and selects his 
stock in trade. And, as the editor re- 
ceives his bread from the hands of the 
large number of people, so, through 
the editor, the writers hawking their 
wares receive their bread. The large 


- number of people feed them, and who- 


soever feeds a man is that man’s master. 
And as masters, making the immediate 
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appraisement of literature, the large 
number of people demand literature 
that is immediate. 

Now the ultimate appraisement of 
literature is none of their business. 
They, with their dimes and quarters in 
their hands, and their free and equal 
thumbs turned up or down, determine 
what shall live for to-day and for this 
month; and, consequently, with their 
dimes and quarters (which are bread 
and meat), they determine what writers 
are to live for this day and month. 
Ninety per cent. of what lives to-day 
and this month dies to-morrow and 
next month. And ninety per cent. of 
the men who write it ah, no! 
Theirs is the gift of perennial life; they 
live from day to day and from month 
to month, their wake cluttered by the 
dead things of their brain which fail of 
ultimate appraisement. The men who 
die are the artist-aspirants of active 
belly and empty purse, who, failing to 
live to-day and this month, are unbene- 
fited by any possible resurrection of 
to-morrow and next month. 

But while the large number of people 
are the masters so far as immediate 
appraisement is concerned, a different 
and small number of people make the 
ultimate appraisement. These men, 
figuratively, stand upon the heads and 
shoulders of the others. These final 
arbiters, using the word in its largest 
sense, may be called the ‘‘critics.’’ 
They are not to be confounded with 
the men who review books, so many a 
week, for publications in the advertis- 
ing pages of which the same books 
appear. Nor are they necessarily the 
men who speak professionally, nor 
need they speak through print at all. 
But they are the men, ’spite of deaf 
ears, who say the good word for the 
worthy thing and damn balderdash, 
and who continue to say the good word 
and to damn balderdash until they at- 
tract a crowd. They may be likened 
to the schoolmaster in the average 
classroom. The boys may find greater 
delight in a buzzing bottlefly than in 
cube root; but the schoolmaster ham- 
mers, hammers, hammers, until he has 
painfully hammered cube root into their 
heads. Theirs is the immediate ap- 
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praisement of knowledge, his the ulti- 
mate. And so with the large number 
of people and the critics. The critic 
hammers, hammers, hammers, praising 
and blaming, interpreting, explaining, 
making clear and plain, on his own re- 
sponsibility guerdoning the artist and 
forcing the large number of people 
finally to guerdon him. 

But the critics, who may be called 
the discerning, are the small number 
of people; and though they, too, hold 
dimes and quarters in their hands, the 
dimes and quarters are not many, and 
the editor, busily expressing literature 
in terms of cash, can give them little 
heed. Not that the editor does not 
slip in a worthy thing now and again. 
But he does it sometimes through mis- 
take, and ofttimes without mistake and 
in fear and trembling, tentatively, anx- 
iously, with a flutter of many doubts. 

Comes now the artist-aspirant to 
spill his unsung song on the type- 
written page, to exchange the joy of 
his heart for the solace of his stomach, 
to make stuff that shall live and at the 
same time to live himself. Unless he 
be an extremely fortunate artist-aspi- 
rant, he quickly finds that singing into 
a typewriter and singing out of a maga- 
zine are quite unrelated performances; 
that soul’s delights and heart’s desires, 
pressed into enduring art-forms, are 
not necessarily immediate literature ; in 
short, that the master he seeks to serve 
for bread and glory will have none of 
him. And while he sits down to catch 
his breath he sees the merely literary 
aspirants forging past him, droves of 
them, content to take the bread and let 
the glory go. People in general differ- 
entiate into the large number of people 
and the small number of people; bread 
and glory are divorced; and where he 
dreamed of serving one master he finds 
two masters. The one master he must 
serve that he may live, the other that 
his work may live, and what the one 
demands most of all the other has little 
or no use for. 

‘‘Go ahead,’’ say the discerning, 
patting him on the shoulder. ‘*‘We’re 
with you. Turn out your masterpieces 
and we ‘Il write your name high in the 
temple of fame.’’ But they are the 
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small number of people, their dimes 
and quarters few, and the editor does 
not listen to them. ‘“‘I don’t want 
masterpieces,’’ says the editor. ‘‘I 
cater to a large number of people of a 
certain calibre. Give me something, 
anything, never mind what it is so long 
as it fits that calibre, and I ’ll write the 
figures high for you on the national 
bank.” 

‘*Truth alone endures,’’ whisper the 
discerning. ‘‘Be a far-visioner and we 
shall remember you, and our children 
and our. children’s children shall re- 
member you.’’ And the artist-aspirant 
sits him down and gives form and sub- 
stance to eternal and beautiful truth. 
**Too strong,’’ says the editor. ‘* Which 
is another way of saying ‘Too true,’ ”’ 
the artist-aspirant objects. ‘*‘Quite 
true,’’ the editor replies. ‘‘It would 
cost mea thousand subscribers. Learn, 
O bright-browed youth, that I want no 
far-visioning; my subscribers are loth 
to part with their honest money for far- 
visioning.”” ‘“‘You . . don’t 

want eae aes hd 


the artist - aspirant quavers. ‘‘Not 


so,” says the editor, ‘‘but it were 
well to learn that there be truth and 
truth and yet again truth. We do 
want truth, but it must be truth toned 
down, truth diluted, truth insipid, 
harmless truth, conventionalized truth, 
trimmed truth. There you have it! 
Trim your truth, young man. Get 
out your shears and clip,‘and I'll do 
business with you.” ‘‘But I clip my 
immortality,’’ cries the artist-aspirant. 
**You have made a mistake,” says the 
editor finally and firmly; ‘‘I donot run 
an immortality market. Good-day.” 
And so the artist-aspirant sits down 
to generalize afresh upon his unsung 
songs and his sordid necessities. How 
and in what fashion must he sing the 
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joy of his heart that the printed speech 
thereof may bring him bread? And he 
is puzzled at the men who have ar- 
rived, who (within limits), month after 
month, are running the truth that is in 
them in the magazines. And he is 
more puzzled when he realizes that 
they have compassed the paradox 
which confronts him. There ’s the 
sketch by Jones, the GREAT JONEs, 
and the study by the IMMORTAL JEN- 
KINS; and yet the editor distinctly 
told him that such sketches and studies 
were not at all in demand. And 
there ’s another somewhat daring bit 
of verse by Mrs. Maybelle, the ONLY 
Mrs. MAYBELLE. Hestruck the same 
note in fresher and more vigorous song, 
yet the same editor sent it back. 

““My dear sir,’’ says the editor in 
answer to his plaint, ‘‘these noted 
writers you mention speak with author- 
ity. They have reputations. The 
large number of people will always 
listen to the one who speaks with au- 
thority, even though they do not under- 
stand him. Go and get a reputation 
and I ’ll publish anything you write, 
that is—er—almost anything, and at 
least all the rot. I ‘ll even go so far 
as to publish some of the very things 
Iam now refusing.’’ ‘‘But if you re- 
fuse to publish them now,’’ demands 
the artist-aspirant, ‘‘how under the 
sun am I ever to get a reputation?”’ 
**That,” says the editor, ‘‘is your busi- 
ness, not mine.” . 

And the artist-aspirant either sub- 
sides, taking the bread and letting the 
glory go, or, without dying, he com- 
passes the paradox, even as Jones, 
Jenkins, and Maybelle compassed it. 
As to how he compasses it? That, 
dear reader, as the editor told him, is 
his business. Yours to be grateful that 
he does compass it. 
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Associations of the Hudson 


By EDGAR MAYHEW BACON 


IkVING may almost be said to have 
discovered the Hudson. He found a 
stream that was wonderful in beauty 
and already rich in material for history, 
but the beauty was uncelebrated and 
the history unrecorded. It is princi- 
pally to his pen that we owe the roman- 
tic interest of “‘the river that he loved 
and glorified. ” 

His own acquaintance with the Hud- 
son began during the impressionable 
years of boyhood, when, in company 
with his madcap associate, James K. 
Paulding, he explored the bays and 
coves along the Tappan Zee, and 
haunted the woods that covered its 
shores, drawing his boat into the shade 
of the willows that hung over the little 
brook at the place that has since be- 
come one of the important literary land- 
marks of the world. Then with a book, 
under the trees, he may have dreamed 
that enchanting mythology of the Wiz- 
ard Sachem and Wolfert’s Roost, that 
formed the legendary background for 
the quaint crow-step gables and cluster- 
ing ivy of Sunnyside. Irving loved the 
allurements of nature; they were the in- 
ducements held out with invitations to 
his friends. ‘‘Come and see me,” he 
wrote years afterward from Sunnyside, 
“‘and I will give you a book and a tree.” 

With the eminent lawyer, Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, he read law after 
Brockholst Livingston, in whose office 
he began his studies, had been called to 
the bench of the Supreme Court. At 
Mr. Hoffman’s house he soon became 
an intimate and most welcome visitor 
and at times an inmate, for he had a 
rare faculty for winning hearts. 

It was while reading law with this 
eminent lawyer, Josiah Ogden Hoff- 
man, that he lost his own heart to 
Matilda Hoffman, the daughter of his 


friend. Of more than ordinary beau- 
ty, fineness of character, and sweetness 
of disposition, that winsome girl of 
long ago will be remembered whenever 
Irving's life is read, her name linked 
with his in one of the world’s pathetic 
love stories. Under all the humor and 
the gaiety that marked his work and 
intercourse with friends during his long 
life, he hid the troubling memory of her 
loss. Miss Hoffman’s death occurred in 
1809, when she was but eighteen years 
old and he twenty-six. 

At Kinderhook, at the historic home 
of Judge William P. Van Ness, where 
Martin Van Buren afterwards lived, 
Irving spent the two months immedi- 
ately succeeding his bereavement. It 
has been shown by a gentleman to 
whom Kinderhook owes much for the 
presentation of matters of local in- 
terest, that there is a strong probability 
at least that the original of the immor- 
tal character of Ichabod Crane was met 
and studied by Irving while at the Van 
Ness house. 

Another of Irving’s early haunts on 
the Hudson was the Philipse house in 
the Highlands. There Paulding, Ren- 
wick, and the Kembles— Peter and 
Gouverneur—met, along with Henry 
Brevoort, whose acquaintance Irving 
had made while travelling on the St. 
Lawrence with Mr. Hoffman. The 
two young men soon formed a friend- 
ship which was destined to be lifelong. 

There was a sort of general family 
connection between several of those 
companions. Kemble’s sister Gertrude 
was afterwards the wife of James K. 
Paulding, while the Paulding and Ir- 
ving families were also allied by mar- 
riage. 

Paulding was by birth a Dutchess 
County boy, of Dutch ancestry, whose 
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first widely known work was done in 
conjunction with Washington Irving, 
in the Salmagundi papers. In the 
course of a long life he wrote volumi- 
nously, both in prose and verse, though 
little of his work is familiar to the gen- 
eral reader of to-day. He had a dry 
and caustic humor, little understood or 
appreciated by the more serious critics 


of his day. Novels, histories, fables 


and allegories, poems and satirical com- 
ments upon most of the public ques- 
tions of the moment flowed from his 
almost too facile pen. 

Closely connected with Irving, in 
that circle of writers that we are wont 
to group under the general title of 
Knickerbocker, were, among others, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, Joseph Rodman Drake, Na- 
thaniel Parker Willis, George P. Mor- 
ris, Frederick Swartwout Cozzens, the 
brothers Duyckinck, and Gulian Crom- 
melin Verplanck. These were all asso- 
ciated, either by residence or by virtue 
of some particular work, with the 
Hudson River. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman was one of 
the most distinguished of the coterie. 
He shared with Morris the leadership 
among American lyric writers and filled 
a large place in the earlier anthologies. 
Of such as he it was that Walter Sav- 
age Landor wrote: ‘‘We often hear 
that such and such things ‘are not 
worth an old song.’ Alas! How few 
things are.”’ 

There was something more than the 
ordinary ties of friendship to bind Ir- 
ving and Hoffman. He was one of 
that nearer circle to which Matilda 
belonged, though at the time of her 
death he was but four years old. On 
one occasion Irving speaks of him in a 
letter as ‘‘little Charles.” 

Having studied law with Mr. Her- 
manus Bleecker, of Albany, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar when he attained his 
majority. But after a short time he 


abandoned the profession of the law for 
the more alluring pursuit of literature, 
finding in the new field a congenial em- 
ployment for powers which, if not 
great, were at least of a high order. A 
tour of the West, undertaken in search. 
of health, furnished material for nu- 
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merous contributions to the American 
and other magazines; and these were 
afterwards collected into one or two 
volumes. The ‘‘Romance of Greys- 
laer’’ followed after a few years, and 
several books of prose and verse, pub- 
lished at intervals, added to the writer’s 
reputation. 

In 1850, while occupying a govern- 
ment position at Washington, Hoffman 
was stricken with mental disorder, from 
which he did not recover. He lived in 
retirement thirty-four years, outliving 
his companions and his fame. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck, whose name is 
on our roster next to that of Paulding, 
was a Connecticut boy. His first visit 
to New York was made in 1808, and 
was an event to which the metropolis 
may point with pride, for no native- 
born son of Manhattan, with the blood 
of all the Dams and Bilts and Blinkers 
in his veins, ever became more inti- 
mately associated with the city. His 
celebrated friendship for Joseph Rod- 
man Drake—a memory embalmed in 
the exquisite tribute of verse that he 
paid at the latter’s death—commenced 
in 1813, when the future author of 
**Marco Bozzaris’”’ had been two years 
away from his Connecticut skies. Their 
joint production were the papers signed 
“‘Croaker & Co.,” published in the 
Evening Post in 1819. 

Drake’s claim to association with the 
Hudson River rests on his beautiful 
and imaginative creation, ‘‘The Cul- 
prit Fay,” which was composed among 
the Highlands in the same year that 
saw the production of the ‘‘Croaker” 
papers, and of ‘“‘Fanny.” The story 
goes that while walking with some | 
friends, one of them remarked to the 
poet that without the introduction of 
human characters it would be next to 
impossible to write a purely imagina- 
tive fairy poem. Drake accepted this 
as a challenge and in a very short time 
submitted to his associates the manu- 
script of the work upon which rests his 
principal title to fame. 

Idlewild was the home of N. P. 
Willis, that versatile worker, idler, 
flaneur, poet, city dandy, and country 
gentleman, who made no deep impres- 
sion by his literary labors, but is never- 
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theless vividly remembered when many 
a man of greater power is forgotten. 
General James Grant Wilson wrote in 
1886 in a reminiscent vein of a visit to 
the scene of the poet’s retirement at 
Cornwall, where he was trying to re- 
cuperate the strength of which he had 
been, from his youth up, somewhat of 
a spendthrift. 


We sally forth to see his loved domain, and to - 


look at the extensive and varied views commanded 
by his coign of vantage. 

Around us we see the Storm King and other 
wooded mountains, towering to a height of nearly 
two thousand feet : the whole river—here expanded 
into a broad bay, on whose bosom the white- 
sailed sloops and schooners are idly floating with 
the flood tide: and on the opposite shore valleys 
and hillsides, sprinkled with country-seats; from 
among which our companion points out the ances- 
tral home of the venerable Gulian C. Verplanck, 
and the summer residences of other mutual New 
York friends. 


The reference made by General Wil- 
son to the distant view from Idlewild 
of Gulian C. Verplanck’s home sug- 
gests the strong contrast between these 
Highland neighbors. Bryant says of 
Verplanck: ‘‘As a young man he took 
no part in the ‘Cockloft’ and other 
frolics of his friends Irving, Paulding, 
and Kemble; but, on the contrary, he 
was held up by the elder men of the 
period as an example of steady, studi- 
ous, and spotless youth.”’ 

Space would fail should we attempt 
to tell of his occupations or recount his 
honors. He was Regent of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 
member and afterwards warden of the 
Vestry of Trinity Church, President of 
the Century Club, President of the 
Board of Emigration, and chairman of 
various charitable bodies. To the task 
of editing the edition of Shakespeare 
that bears his-name he added that of 
making a strenuous and successful fight 
for the extension of the copyright law 
from twenty-eight to forty-eight years. 

An entertaining anecdote of Ver- 
planck’s reception of Irving's “ Knicker- 
bocker”’ well illustrates the temper of 
his mind. In 1818, during an address 
before the New York Historical So- 
ciety, he took occasion to deprecate 
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the injustice done to the Dutch charac- 
ter by Knickerbocker. 


It is painful [he said] to see a mind as admirable 
for its exquisite perception of the beautiful as it is 
for its quick sense of the ridiculous, wasting the 
riches of its fancy on an ungrateful theme, and its 
exuberant humor in a coarse caricature. 


Commenting on this, Irving wrote to 
his brother Ebenezer: . 


I have seen what Verplanck says of my work. 
He is one of the honestest men I know of 
in speaking his opinion. I am sure he 
wishes me well but were I his bitterest 
enemy, such an opinion have I of his integrity of 
mind, that I would refer any one to him for an 
honest account of me, sooner than to almost any 
one else, 


George P. Morris, the ‘‘Dear Mor- 
ris’’ of so many of Willis’s ‘‘ Hurry- 
graphs’’ and letters from various 
places, belongs particularly to the 
Hudson. Near the village of Cold- 
spring, his ‘‘summer seat’’ (as it used 
to be the fashion to call one’s country 
home) commanded a noble view of the 
Highlands, and was the goal of many 
a pilgrimage. ‘‘ America’s best lyric 
poet,’ as Benson J. Lossing calls him, 
was in intimate relations with most 
American men of letters in his day. 
His long association with Zhe Home 
Fournal, together with the wide popu- 
larity of his songs, made Morris’s name 
a household word wherever our some- 
what embryonic literature found its 
way. , 

A man greatly valued by his literary 
cotemporaries and hand in glove with 
the leading spirits of the Knickerbocker 
school, was that delightful humorist, 
Frederick Swartwout Cozzens, author 
of the ‘‘Sparrowgrass’’ papers. He 
was younger than Irving and Halleck, 
of the generation to which Willis and 
Hoffman belonged; a New Yorker by 
birth and a wine merchant by occupa- 
tion. 

We cannot long dwell with the 
Knickerbocker group without coming 
in close contact with the patient col- 
lector of every printed scrap of Ameri- 
can writing. Evert Augustus Duyc- 
kinck, compiler, with the assistance of 
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his brother, of the monumental cyclo- 
pedia that bears his name, was the 
preserver of many a local reputation. 
There are numberless early American 
authors who were only rescued from 
drowning in the sea of oblivion by be- 
ing forcibly dragged into Duyckinck’s 
literary life-boat. He had out a drag- 
net that seemed not to have missed 
even the smallest fry; but he was not 


the less appreciative of the merits of - 


the abler men of successive genera- 
tions, and was in close friendship with 
nearly all those of his own time. 

One of the bibliographer’s associates 
and warm admirers was William Allen 
Butler, the author of ‘“‘Nothing to 
Wear,’’ who pronounced an eulogy 
upon his memory at a meeting of the 
New York Historical Society in 1879. 
Mr. Butler, himself a member of the 
bar, is of a well-known Hudson River 
family. His father was Benjamin F. 
Butler, of Albany, in whose office Mar- 
tin Van Buren studied law. 

The pages of Duyckinck, Griswold, 
and other editors, disclose names once 
fragrant, but now withered as the hand- 
ful of pressed rose petals that flutter 
out, leaving a faint, ghostly impression 
and a fleeting, musky perfume. There, 
for instance, we find reference to James 
Gordon Brooks, who was born in 1801 
at Claverack, in Columbia County. He 
studied law at Poughkeepsie and passed 
most of his life at Albany, where he 
devoted much of his time to literary 
labor. It is said of him that ‘‘Half a 
century ago the now forgotten singer’s 
name was one of the brightest poetical 
names of the day, andalways mentioned 
along with those of Bryant, Dana, Hal- 
leck, Percivale, Pierpont, Pinckney, 
Sprague, and Woodworth.’’ Leggett, 
in his biographies of American poets, 
included Brooks and excluded Dana. 

John Romeyn Brodhead, the patient 
compiler of the ten great tomes that 
contain transcripts of all discoverable 
documents relating to the early history 
of New York, was born in Saugerties. 
He ransacked the libraries of The 
Hague and of London, scenting an old 
document with the unerring sense of a 
true bookworm and coming home at 
last laden with wonderful spoil. 
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Many an elderly man will remember 
with pleasure and no small degree. of 
gratitude America’s first landscape gar- 
dener—first in eminence if not in time 
—Andrew Jackson Downing. 

His books were ‘‘A Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Gar- 
dening,’’ and ‘‘Fruit and Fruit Trees 
of America,’’ both of them widely read: 
He was for some time the editor of 
The Horticulturist, published in~ Al- 
bany. Mr. Downing was one of those 
who met death on the steamer Henry 
Clay, that was burned at Riverdale in 
1852. 

The name of Alfred B. Street belongs 
tothe Hudson. He wasborn at Pough- 
keepsie, passed many years of his life 
in Albany, was descended from an old 
Hudson River family—the Livingstons 
—and did not neglect to celebrate with 
his pen the wilder beauties of his native 
region. 

Among all the writers to whom our 
pen has pointed (veering madly as a 
weathercock in a March day or a needle 
amidst a hundred electric points), none 
has a stronger claim to Hudson River 
celebrity than Susan and Anna B. War- 
ner. While others have lived upon one 
bank or the other of the river, they 
have spent their lives almost in the 
midst of it, on an island in the very 
wonderland of the Highlands. 

Susan Warner, to quote the words of 
Evert Duyckinck, “‘made a sudden 
step into eminence as a writer, by. the 
publication, in 1849, of ‘‘The Wide, 
Wide World,” a novel, in two volumes. 
It is a story of American domestic life, 
written in an easy and somewhat diffuse 
style.’”” ‘‘The Wide, Wide World’’ 
was soon followed by ‘‘Queechy,”’ and 
this by a theological work called ‘“The 
Law and the Testimony.” Her earlier 
writings were published over the pen 
name of Elizabeth Wetherell. Duyc- 
kinck did not tell the half when he said 
that Miss Warner made a sudden step 
into eminence by the publication of her 
first novel: During the first ten years 
over one hundred thousand copies were 
sold of the American edition, a record 
which, bearing in mind the limited 
public of the day, was noteworthy, and 
it has remained in steady demand dur- 
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(Where Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mrs. 


ing the half century since its first issue. 
Some hundreds of thousands of copies 
were sold in European editions, which 
brought to the writer fame if not 
wealth. 

But there has been a work, self-im- 
posed and long-continued, in which the 
world of publishers and readers has 
had no part, that gives to the Warner 
sisters an almost pre-eminent claim to 
recognition in this chapter. It is prob- 
able that for nearly a generation not a 
class has gone out from West Point that 
has not in some measure been moulded 
by the influence of these gifted women. 
Year after year it was their custom to 
welcome a group of cadets from the 
National Academy for. religious in- 
struction every Sunday afternoon, a 
favored few remaining sometimes to 
partake of their hospitality. 

When Miss Susan Warner died, in 
1885, the Government, upon special ap- 
plication of the cadets, permitted her 
burial in the military cemetery at the 
Point; an honor, it is said, never 
granted to any other woman. Miss 
Anna Warner still carries on the work 


OF STORM KING 
Barr, and Mr. Julian Hawthorne live) 


that her sister laid down eighteen years 
ago. 

How they come crowding, the names 
of those who belong, if not under the 
very central dome of our Hall of Fame, 
at least within its ample corridors. 
There, for instance, are the Primes: 


the Rev. Doctor Nathaniel Scudder 
Prime, the father of many well-known 
sons, and author of several hardly re- 
membered books, was principal of the 
female academy at Sing Sing in 1830 
and afterwards continued the same 
occupation at Poughkeepsie. Samuel 
Irenzus, afterwards the editor of the 
New York Odserver, was associated 
with him in his educational work. Ed- 
ward D. was also of the Odserver, and 
William C., at one time connected 
with the Yournal of Commerce, is 
widely known as one of the most en- 
tertaining writers of travel in foreign 
lands that. America has produced. 

All the world knows that Henry 
Ward Beecher made his summer home 
at Peekskill. His great personality 
makes him a national figure, to whom 
it is impossible to assign merely local 





NEAR THE MOUTH OF MOODNA CREEK, CORNWALL 


THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 
(Celebrated by Irving in ‘‘ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow’) 
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““ SUNNYSIDE,” THE HOME OF WASHINGTON IRVING 


“ UNDERCLIFF,” THE HOME OF GEORGE P. MORRIS 
(From an old print) 
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limits, but the writer likes to recall a 
walk over one of the rough Highland 
roads, while beside him, leading his 
horse by the reins, the great orator 
forgot his greatness to talk in a wise, 
sweet way of wayside things. 

Benson J. Lossing, himself next to 
Irving the ablest and most delightful 
chronicler the Hudson has had, was a 
resident of Poughkeepsie. His work, 
“‘The Hudson,” was first published 
serially in an English periodical, being 
brought out in book form in America 
just after the Civil War. 

The neighborhood of Storm King 
seems to have been particularly attrac- 
tive to literary workers. A mile or two 


south of Idlewild, in 
her delightful cottage 
of Cherrycroft, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr evolves 
the books that have 
made her the friend of 
most of the girls in 
America. Her work- 
room is in the tower, 
that commands a view 
that an eagle might 
envy—a view of river 
and hill, farmland and 
town —that melts at 
last in a horizon that 
is sixty miles distant. 
Next door to Cherry- 
croft is Julian Haw- 
thorne’s summer home, 
and nearer the foot of 
the hill lives Doctor 
Lyman Abbot, at whose 
house, it need hardly 
be suggested, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie is a fa- 
miliar visitor. Mr. Ma- 
bie is himself a Hudson 
River man, in his youth 
a resident of Tarry- 
town, where his earliest 
literary aspirations were 
fostered by congenial 
associates. Of the little 
coterie whose comrade- 
ship has not been with- 
out an influence upon 
his subsequent career, 
no name is more prom- 
inently suggested than 
that of Marshal H. Bright, the able 
editor of Christian Work. 

John Burroughs has what Bradford 
Torrey would. call a rambler’s lease, 
that covers half the country above the 
Highlands. He can vie with old 
“*Sherd ’’ Minnerly, who ‘‘knew all the 
fish in the river by their Christian 
names,’’ in that he is intimate with all 
the feathered creatures that nest on the 
shores. His own stated residence is a 
properly constituted country home, 
where he raises the best Niagara grapes 
that come into the market; but to sat- 
isfy the cravings of a born woodsman 
he has built for retiring a less preten- 
tious nest which he calls Slabsides: a 
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NOOKS AND BAYS ALONG THE RIVER SHORE 
(From a drawing by the author) 


little ‘‘city were nobody lives,” and 
the number of those who find it are few. 

From mouth to source, from the last 
stone of the Battery to the first spring 
that wells in Indian Pass, the Hudson 


is replete with literary associations, and 


these crowding memories enrich it be- 
yond measure. Already it begins to 
take rank among the storied rivers of 
the world, and the Thames and the 
Seine, the Rhine and the Nile, admit it 
to their fellowship. 


WEST POINT AND CONSTITUTION ISLAND 
(From an old print) 
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The Japanese Drama and the Actor 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


EVEN in the primitive times singing, 
dancing, and playing on musical instru- 
ments were not uncommon in Japan. 
The old histories record that verses 
were. sung and musical instruments 
played on. 

A variety of Chinese music found its 
way into Japan in the twentieth reign 
of the Empress Suiko (612), and con- 
tinued in favor for two hundred years. 
It was chiefly used in the Buddhist 
courts and temples. Mimashi, a native 
of Corea, became nationalized in Japan 
and set forth a claim that he had mas- 
tered the art of Kushimo, a certain kind 
of dancing. He thereupon. was estab- 
lished in Sakurai, where he taught his 
art extensively. This is said to be the 
first notice of Chinese music being in- 
troduced into Japan. From that time 
it rose, and to this day the. Yamato- 
gaku has been handed down as the re- 
fined and unmixed music of Japan. It 
includes both musical tunes and dances, 
and is distinguished by these terms: 
on-gaku, meaning sound -gaku, and 
bugaku, or dance-gaku. The Chinese 
music, however, cannot be said to have 
been altogether popular with the Jap- 
anese. In fact, while it was the fashion 
of the Buddhist temples and the court, 
where it found high favor with the 
priests and nobles, nevertheless the 
Japanese public at large was not par- 
ticularly interested in the form of the 
dancing or the tone of the music. 

The rise of the Japanese drama itself 
did not actually occur till about the six- 
teenth century, and neither Chinese nor 
Corean music had aught to do with it. 

The earliest dramatic productions 


were called the “‘Joruri,’’ having de- 
rived their title from the heroine of 
the plays which dealt with the love 
affairs of the Lady Joruri, daughter of 
a wealthy countryman, and Yoshit- 
suné, brother of the founder of the 
feudal system, and one of the favorite 
idols of Old Japan. The author of this 
play was said to be a talented woman, 
by name Ono O.-Tsu, a waiting-woman 
in the house of Ota Nobunaga, the 
Taiko’s master. 

Katari (narrative or recitation) dates 
from the most remote past. The pro- 
duction from the Joruri-was first given 
out in Katari form by a blind priest, 
accompanied by the koto. It met 
with almost instantaneous success, The 
samisen had also about this time made 
its appearance and was used with effect 
in the recitation of the Joruri. This 
instrument came originally from the 


_Loochoo Islands, and is now considered 


the national musical instrument in 
Japan. Some hold that the Spanish 
adventurers, the first of whom, Magel- 
lan, discovered the Philippines in 1520, 
introduced it into the archipelago, but 
there are many who strongly oppose 
this, denying that the instrument at 
all resembles the Spanish guitar. An- 
other version of the origin is that the 
Loochooans used to play on an instru- 
ment with a long body made of snake- 
skin, which emitted a sound resembling 
the cry of an animal which preyed on 
the snake, and thus were able to ward 
off the snakes and reptiles with which 
their islands were infested. However 
the instrument found its way into Japan 
in 1558 and cat-skin was substituted 
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for snake-skin, while the strings were tuned to the first, second, 

and fourth strings of the biwa. It was changed and improved in 

other ways, and became a necessary adjunct to the Joruri. From 

the time of the production of the Joruri, men of distinct talent began 

to arise all over the country and, following the example of O-Tsu, gave 
to their country excellent dramas and plays. 

Puppets were made to act in accord with the narrative. Later 
Takemoto Gidayu, whose gifts as a musician seemed phenomenal, ap- 
peared in Osaka, and at the same time also came Chickamatsu 
Monzayemon, the Japanese Shakespeare. These two 
men formed a unique partnership and worked in unison 
together, for, while Chickamatsu, who was a year 
younger than Takemoto, wrote his magnificent 
plays, Ta- kemoto would simultaneously recite and 
sing them with his wonted skill, and make his pup- 
pets per- form in accordance with the narrative. 

Chickamatsu wrote about 
sixty plays for Takemoto dur- 
ing the twenty-eight years of 
their acquaintance, and only 
two of his plays were not 
written for Takemoto, but 
for a pupil. This unique 
partnership between two men 
of such remarkable talent es- 
tablished the lyrical drama 
of Japan. Newspapers were 
unknown in those days, and 
every item of news was ea- 
gerly devoured. Takemoto 
would keep his eyes and ears 
alert and open for sensational 
occurrences. As soon as he 
heard of one that pleased 
him, he forthwith went to 
Chickamatsu, who used the 
subject before it becamecom- 
monly known, and thus it 
was presented to the people 
as something fresh and novel. 
Chickamatsu excelled in his 
domestic plays rather than in 
historical, as in the latter he 
was forced to subordinate his 
genius to the popular tra- 
ditions of historical charac- 
ters, and also to regard the 
mental capacity of his audi- 
ence. In 1687 Takemoto 
opened his first puppet show 
in Osaka, where he sang and 
recited himself. At this time 


he was thirty-five years of 
age. His fame eclipsed any 
and all of his rivals. 

THE JAPANESE IRVING IN TRAGEDY Chickamatsu Monzaye- 
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mon, who was born in 1653, had been 
brought up in the temple, and was in 
the service of a court noble for some 
time. He began writing libretti for 
puppet shows. He wrote eight plays 
before he produced the first of his great 
plays for Takemoto. These first plays 
had no particular merit and are extinct 
in literature to-day. 

Takemoto died in 1714, and ten 
years later his then celebrated collab- 
orator fallowed him. 

The beauty and diction of the plays 

of Chickamatsu are al- 
most unsurpassed in 
Japanese literature, and 
his mastery of language 
was such that even the 
scholars of the classical 
and Chinese schools 
gave him their sym- 
pathy and admiration. 
His greatest play is the 
Tenno-Amijima. It 
describes the suicide of 
two lovers, a paper 
dealer, and a courtesan. 
It was written while he 
was in his sixty-eighth 
year. After the death 
of Chickamatsu, joint 
authorship in writing 
dramas came into fash- 
ion, and a number of 
talented writers collab- 
orated with each other 
in the production of 
celebrated plays. Each 
one would be assigned a 
certain portion to write. 
Then they would meet 
together and the whole 
would be thoroughly 
revised and gone over. 

‘*The Chushengura,”’ 
by Tukeda Izuama, is 
supposed to be the best 
of these dramas. It is 
to-day the stock play, 
and will draw full houses 
when all others fail. 

Danjuro, the leading ac- 
tor in Tokyo to-day, 
has played the réle of 
hero no less than forty- 
eight times. Chicka- 


. 
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matsu Monzayemon, Chickamatsu Hayi 
(1725-1783), and Takeda Izuma form 
the great trio of lyrical dramatists; but 
after their death the school declined. 
Few plays of any great note or merit 
have been produced since; and with 
the decline of this school the puppet 
shows fell out of favor. They are still 
held regularly in Osaka and Tokyc, but 
the theatre has practically superseded 
them. é 
These dramas, formerly produced 
with puppets and narrative and singing, 
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now are produced on the stage, though 
the lyrical drama is not the only form 
to-day. Crude plays were written in 
the seventeenth century by actors own- 
ing their own theatres, who thus added 
original plots and situations to their 
repertoire of lyrical plays. And in the 
following century, even while the 
dramas of Chickamatsu Monzayemon 
and his successors were still at the 
zenith of power, the prose drama took 
a high literary form under Tsuuchi 
Jihei, who was succeeded by many 
talented writers, the last of whom was 
Kawalake Mokuami (1816-1893). But 
even the high standard of the literary 
excellence of their plays could not 
diminish the popularity of the lyrical 
dramas of Chickamatsu Monzayemon 
and his successors. The Restoration 
even has not yet given rise to a new 
form of drama. ‘ 

In 1564 O-Kuni, a priestess of Iz- 
uma, appeared among the dancing 
girls, and by her improvement in the 
art added to the excellence of even the 
drama itself. At first she went from 
city to city and danced to collect funds 
to repair the great shrine of that pro- 
vince. In Kyoto she danced before the 
-Shogun himself, and pleased him so 
much that he at once ordered the shrine 
to be repaired out of the public fund. 
The girl, who was beautiful, young, 
witty, and talented, remained in the 
capital and soon captured the heart of 
a young noble, a retainer in the Sho- 
gun’s household named Nagoya San- 
zayemon. He wrote simple dramatic 
pieces for her, and they were privately 
married. When the Shogun heard of 
it he was very wroth and immediately 
discharged the young man from his serv- 
ice, and the couple set out together in 
their profession, playing in open air or 
in booths. They met with great suc- 
cess and had a large following. The 
plays of O-Kuni are known as ‘‘O- 
Kuni-Kabuki.’’” O-Kuni is represented 
in old prints and picture books as being 
dressed in the most dazzling attire, her 
wealth of hair in the wildest confusion 
about her, a golden crown on her head, 
her face and form of an almost un- 
earthly beauty. 
storm before her, and became the mad 


She carried all by. 
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fashion of the hour in despite of the 
displeasure of the Shogun himself, who, 
however, subsequently forgave the 
young couple. 

In the era of Seiho and Keian (A.D. 
1644-1881) women were forbidden to 
appear on the stage and men were sub- 
stituted. 

The first theatre of Japan was con- 
structed in 1624 in Yedo (Tokyo). It 
has been burnt down frequently or de- 
stroyed by the authorities: . It was 
built by Suruwaka Kanzaburo and was 
owned by his hereditary descendants. 
To-day semi-European theatres are 
now built with high brick walls. There 
are, I believe, six large and twelve 
small theatres in Tokyo. 

While, of course, the truly remark- 
able performance of Takemoto and his 
puppets was never questioned, still the 
first really great actor to perform on the 
Japanese stage bore the stage name of 
Ichikawa Danjuro. He was born in 
1660, and was acknowledged as the 
leading actor. He began his career as 
an actor at the age of thirteen. In 
1704 he was murdered by a fellow 
player. His son, Kuzo Danjuro suc- 
ceeded to the stage name and main- 
tained its high repute till his death. 

Strange as it may seem to westerners 
who flock to see an individual actor 
or actress who have made their names 
through their own personal merit and 
genius, yet in Japan an actor’s popu- 
larity depends largely on the name he 
has inherited, either from his ancestors 
or as a gift from a master. Thus, for 
instance, the name Danjuro, which is 
to-day borne by the greatest Japanese 
actor, has also been the name borne by 
the great Japanese actors before him. 
The son of a great actor will inherit his 
father’s stage name, and will endeavor 
to uphold it. Should he prove un- 
worthy of it, it is a source of regret to 
every one, who, however, will go to see 
him rather because he bears the name 
than from any knowledge of his ability. 
Fortunately, it became legal for a great 
actor to bestow his stage name on a 
clever pupil whom he would adopt. So 
the excellency of the art was main- 
tained with the high name borne. Sev- 
eral actors may bear the same stage 
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surname,.and while the one who is the 
most efficient and pleases most may not 
be at all a descendant of the illustrious 
man who established the name, never- 
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ant of the name. In the latter case, 
where talent in this direction is plainly 
absent, the individual generally prefers 
to drop the stage name of his fore- 
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theless it is a high honor for him to 
bear it. To bea Danjuro, for instance, 
means that one has either proved by 
one’s talent and genius the right to so 
high a title, or else is a natural descend- 


fathers, and while retaining his rightful 
name takes up another calling, leaving 
others more competent ‘to add to the 
glory established by his ancestor. 

The Danjuro name has been handed 
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down thus: The first Danjuro was 
murdered. His son Kuzo, succeeding, 
had no son of his own. He adopted 
one, on whom he bestowed his 
name. This young man died at 

an early age, and Danjuro Kuzo 
adopted another. This, the 
fourth Danjuro (1711-1788), was 
succeeded by his son, fifth of , 

that name (1741-1806). The ; 

sixth died before his father, , 

and the coveted name was 


succeed in their profession entirely 

through their wonderful efforts and 
talent. 

In the old days a square cage 

rested on the front roof of a 

theatre, wrapped about with a 

curtain. Here a drum was 


beaten morning and night. 
Modern theatres have done 
Y away with this, however. 
The interior of a Japa- 
nese theatre is square, and 
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transmitted to a nephew. He was the 
ablest of the seven Danjuros. His son 
committed honorable suicide in order 
to save his father from disgrace and re- 
proach, and for nineteen years the name 
remained in abeyance. In 1874 his 
half-brother assumed it. This, the 
ninth Danjuro, is acknowledged as the 
greatest living actor in Japan. 

Thus it will be seen that it is not 
an easy matter to succeed as an actor 
in Japan unless one can begin with 
some great hereditary stage name. Of 
course, there is a strict law which pre- 
vents any one adopting these names un- 
less legally entitled to do so, either by 
descent, adoption, or gift of the former 
holder of the name. So an actor, bear- 
ing a great name, may bestow it on 
whomsoever he chooses in the profes- 
sion. Elowever, many actors who have 
no great stage name to back them do 


is partitioned into little compart- 
ments. These compartments will hold 
four or five persons each. An. en- 
trance way level with the top of the 
compartments runs down each side of 
the pit. These were formerly adorned 
with flowers and called ‘‘The Flowery 
Way.”’ Thus when one has descended 
to the little compartment his head 
and shoulders reach this level, and 
when bordered with flowers the effect 
is surely delightful and grateful. The 
stage faces south. Outside ‘‘ The 
Flowery Way’”’ are two or three more 
rows of compartments a little higher 
than the pit. These are the better 
seats. There isa second story of com- 
partments facing the stage and rising 
one above the other, until bounded bya 
long window with iron bars. Outside 
this window runs a passage. Here a 
spectator is admitted for one single act. 
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Should he desire to see more, he is 
obliged to pay extra. 

The stage curtain draws from side to 
side. Inthe centre of the stage is the 
large turn-table or revolving stage. By 
this revolving stage scenes can be 
changed and shifted without the cur- 
tain having to bedrawn. Thusa whole 
scene revolves to present a new one on 
a new semicircle. 
adroitly by men who work in a space un- 
derneath the boards aptly called ‘* Hell.” 

A theatre is to be open not more 
than eight hours per day; this rule 
being set by the Metropolitan Police 
Board. Previously, the theatre would 
remain open from dawn until mid- 
night. Parties of four or five will oc- 
cupy a compartment and enjoy the 
performance together, spending an en- 
tire day there. Adjoining the theatres 
are tea-houses and gardens, the pro- 
prietors of which agree to furnish the 
patrons of the theatre with whatever 
they desire between the acts. Thus 
one can spend an entire day in a theatre 
and not find it necessary to return home 
for his meals or other requisites. By 
this means also the tea-houses are en- 
abled to profit largely. Meals are even 
served in the compartments, and while 
the play is in progress some of the men 
insist on having their “‘sake’”’ at their 


’ 


This is managed- 
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elbows, and it is not an uncommon 
thing in consequence for some to grow 
drunk and unruly and so have to be 
ejected. 

A play generally lasts thirty-five 
days, each act seeming like a new 
chapter in the history of the plot. Of 
course one can go and see but an act 
of the play and find enjoyment, to say 
nothing of the small one- or two-act 
plays, but an average good Japanese 
historical or domestic play will occupy 
this time. 

The prompters are called blacka- 
moors. They wear black veils and are 
on the stage visible to every one. They 
glide lightly about, keeping the stage 
in order, and prompting the “‘lines.’’ 
The audience, strange to say, is sup- 
posed to be altogether blind to these 
figures; however, when interested in 
the play and the actors, one scarcely 
casts a thought to the dark figures at 
the back. 

Where in the old days the actor was 
despised and held in low esteem, to- 
day he is respected of all, and the idol 
of the young particularly. The private 
life of the actor is said to be loose, his 
morality anything but of the purest, 
but however this may be the theatre is 
certainly the most pleasant diversion 
in which the Japanese indulge. 


BGS 








“tT WAS ONLY A DEBTORS’ PRISON” 


Literary Landmarks of New York 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET 
THIRD PAPER 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


IN the far down-town business sec- - 


tion of New York, there is a street so 


short that you can walk its entire length 
in ten minutes or less time. It leads 
from the park where the City Hall is, 
straight tothe river. Beginning at the 
tall buildings where the newspapers 
have their homes, it continues along 
between. the warehouses of leather 
merchants and the solid stonework of 
the bridge that crosses from the Man- 
hattan to the Brooklyn shore; leads to 
the open space at the top of Cherry 
Hill, then makes a steep descent as 
though about to plunge deep into the 
river. For much of its length it isa 
constant scene of noise and bustle 
and disorder, that is, in the daylight 
hours. At night, when it is silent and 
deserted, it suggests the time, far back 
in the year 1678, when it was a country 
lane some distance from the city, a by- 
path leading from the house of Jacob 
Leisler to the river. It was Frankfort 
Lane then, Leisler calling it so as a 
reminder of the German town of his 
birth. Now it has become Frankfort 
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Street. Leisler’s gar- 
den was close upon 
the spot where the 
street touches the 
parkside, and here 
Leisler was executed 
in 1691, a martyr to 
the cause of consti- 
tutional liberty. 
The lane was be- 
ginning to assume 
the proportions of a 
street in the year 
1752, when there 
lived in one of the 
dainty houses that 
fronted it the family 
of Pierre Freneau, 
the last of a long line 
of Huguenots. There 
were Freneaus who 
fought with the Hu- 
guenots at La Ro. 
chelle, and there were 
Freneaus still living 
in that ancient city 
when the revocation 
of the Edict of Nan- PHILIP FRENEAU 
tes forced so many 
to strange lands. The Freneau family, pered in America, and a son born in 
refugees from their native land, pros- the Frankfort Street house in this 


“A HOUSE BY THE BOWLING GREEN ” 
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FRAUNCES TAVERN IN WASHINGTON’S TIME 


year 1752 gave historic interest to the and came to be called the Poet of the 
name. The boy was christened Philip, Revolution. 

Philip Freneau strug- 
gled through babyhood 
in Frankfort Street, and 
just as he was able to 
walk was whisked away 
to a farm in New Jer- 
sey, where his father 
had built a house, call- 
ing it Mount Pleasant 
after the old homestead 
in La Rochelle. 

Quite within the 
throw of a stone of 
Frankfort Street, and 
in the very year of 
Philip Freneau’s birth, 
was born Eliza Schuy- 
ler, who with the pass- 
ing of years was to 
marry and bear the 
name of Eliza Bleecker 
and the title of the first 
poetess of I”ew York. 

In her childhood, the 
future poetess had a 

favorite walk over the 
AARON BURR bit of rolling ground 
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to the south of Frankfort Street, the 
spot called Golden Hill, which a 
few years later was to be trampled 
by many soldiers, where the tall grass 
was to be reddened by the blood of 
patriots—the first blood shed in the 
Revolution. She strolled hand. in 
hand with her father over the green 
Common, which was to become the City 
Hall Park. Sometimes, in the mid- 
summer, she was taken on -excursions 
to the shores of a pleasant lake, called 
the Collect, quite ‘a journey from the 
city. It was there that John Fitch’s 
boat sailed years before Fulton’s’ suc- 
cessful boat was launched into the 
Hudson. When the city outgrew its 
early bounds, the lake was drained and 
solid ground made, and the Tombs 
Prison rose in gloomy majesty where 
the deep waters had been. 

Eliza’ Schuyler preserved a lively 
memory of playing about a little square 
frame building on the Common, and 
though she never spoke of it by name 
it was the first Poor House of the city. 


She wrote, too, of a certain day when. 


she went to the Common with her 


father—he was an important man that 
day and served on a committee—to 
see laid the first stone of another build- 


ing. It was only a Debtors’ Prison, 
but it was looked upon as the most 
beautiful structure in the city for many 
a day. For it was in the main pat- 
terned after the temple of Diana of 
Ephesus. The townsmen of those 
early days admired the building, and 
would have grieved if they could have 
foreseen that the day would come when 
city officials would forget that the old 
prison had been copied from so perfect 
a model; would forget that it had been 


a military prison when the British held. 


possession of the city; would forget 
that many a brave officer of the Conti- 
nental Army and many a true patriot 
soldier had passed bitter days there, 
and dying had left memories of senti- 
ment and poetry and historic interest 
hovering about the old place. 

Still, though it could not be foretold, 
the day did come when it was no 
longer a prison but had become the 
Hall of Records, when it was called 
an ugly and unsightly structure which 


“ FEDERAL HALL IN WALL STREET” 


obstructed the view of newer and taller 
ones—buildings that Tammany archi- 
tects considered the perfection of 
beauty perhaps on account of their 
costliness. So it must be torn down. 

At the age between: girlhood and 
womanhood, Eliza Schuyler left New 
York to live in the village of Tomhan- 
nock, and when news of her again 
reached her friends in the city she was 
the wife of John J. ‘Bleecker. Only 
twice after that did she revisit the 
scenes of her early life, and it was not 
until her death that the writings of this 
first poetess of New York became well 
known and popular. 

The short and peaceful life of Eliza 
Bleecker was nearing an end before— 
his college days being over — Philip 
Freneau again trod the streets of New 
York. Already his tireless pen was at 
work, the pen that was to aid the cause 
of the Revolution. But when it looked 
to him as though his country would 
not be able to throw off the kingly 
yoke, he decided on a journey. He 
passed two years in the West Indies © 
writing of the ‘‘Beauties of Santa 
Cruz"’ and “‘The House of Night.” 
Then a longing for the home from which 
he.received scant word came upon him. 
He started homeward, only to be lured 
from his course by the beauties of Ber- 
muda, where: he fell in love with the 
governor's daughter, remembered in 
his verse as the ‘‘Fair Amanda.’”’ He 
was still writing, lolling his time away 
beneath tropical skies, when tardy news 
came that the colonies had declared 
themselves free. Swiftly he threw off 
the languor of repose, of love, of ro- 
mance, and returned home. The 
charm of the sea life was on him then, 
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“THE ARCHITECTURAL PRIDE OF THE CITY” 


so taking out letters of reprisal from 
the Continental Congress, Freneau the 
poet sailed over the sea, actively aid- 


ing his country’s cause by capturing 
British merchantmen and sinking Brit- 
ish ships fora year, until in 1780 he 


had a ship of his own built. But on 
her first voyage disaster befell her, and 
almost within sight of land the Aurora 
was captured. When Philip Freneau 
next saw New York it was as a pris- 
oner on the hulk Scorpion, as she lay 
anchored alongside another notorious 
prison ship, Zhe Fersey, close by the 
Battery shore. 

There never was such an energetic 
prisoner. Each moment was employed 
for his country, if not with the sword 
at least with his pen, which was quite 
as powerful a weapon. 

In those days of wretched misery 
and suffering, within .view of the city 
by day, in the noisome ship’s hold by 
night, Freneau thought out his best- 
remembered poem, ‘‘The British Prison 
Ship,”” and many another line which 
in the later days of the Revolution was 
to rouse American feeling; verse that 
was to be distributed to the American 
soldiers, to be read by them on the 
march and by the light of the camp- 


fires; lines that were to commemorate 
the victories and the heroism of the 
soldiers of the Revolution; lines ridi- 
culing each separate act of the British. 

New York, in this time that the poet 
Freneau lay a prisoner, was not as it 
had been in his college days. The 
battle of Long Island had been fought, 
and Washington and his army had 
been driven from New York. And on 
the night of the British entry a great 
fire had started in the lower part of the 
city, swept away the house where 
Bradford’s press had been; leaped 
across Broadway and laid Trinity 
Church a mass of ruins scattered over 
the churchyard where Freneau’s father 
lay buried. 

The British soldiers were quartered 
in the public buildings; the British 
officers had taken possession of the 
houses deserted by wealthy patriots; 
the Middle Dutch Church, which had 
been the architectural pride of the city, 
had become a riding school for troopers. 

There was a red-painted wooden 
building in John Street, a few feet 
from Broadway, the only theatre in 
the city. The actors had closed it, 
and fled at the coming of the British. 
But the house was open again now, 
and the British officers played at mimic 
war between the intervals of real 
battles. 

No one threw himself more heartily 
into these performances than Major 
John André, who was so soon to give 
up his life for his country. He even 
wrote some of the speeches used by 
the actors, and one of the poems he 
wrote for Rivington’s Gazetteer was 
printed while he was away on his last 
mission, conferring with Benedict Ar- 
nold on the banks of the Hudson. 

After the treason was discovered, 
Arnold sought a Safe retreat within the 
British lines at New York, and lived 
for a time in a solid, picturesque little 
house by the Bowling Green. It stood 
on a grassy slope that stretched down 
to the water’s edge a few boat lengths 
from where the Scorpion lay with the 
poet prisoner on board. 

There was a picket fence, painted 
white, on one side of the green slope, 
and Sergeant John Champe once hid 
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his men behind it to carry off Arnold 
when he should take his nightly walk 
by the waterside, an attempt that failed 
through Arnold’s changing his quarters 
on the selfsame day. 

When the Revolution was over, Fre- 
neau was again in New York, which 
slowly recovered from the ravages of 
war. Hanover Square was a favorite 
haunt of his. He has left the record 
that he loved to linger in that open 
space, where might be seen a mingling 
of business and home life. Freneau 
liked it, for there books were printed 
and sold, and, too, it was the ** News- 
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existence: Parker's Weekly Post-Boy, in 
1742; Weyman’s New York Gazette, 
in 1759; Holt’s Mew York Fournal, in 
1766. It was here, too, that was 
prominently displayed the ‘‘Sign of the 
Bible and Crown,’’ before the house of 
Hugh Gaine. Freneau had flayed this 
man in his verse many a time. 

Gaine was an Irishman who published 
the New York Mercury, and changed 
his politics to whichever side- was 
uppermost—Whig to-day, Tory to- 
morrow. He printed Freneau’s satires 
against Great Britain as a Whig, and 
then as a Tory fell under the power of 











“TRINITY CHURCH A MASS OF RUINS” 


paper Row’”’ of the town. This open 
space had been at first Van Brugh 
Street, taking its name from Johannes 
Pietersen Van Brugh, a wealthy Hol- 
lander whose home faced the square 
for close upon half a century. It bore 
his name until in 1714, when with the 
accession of George I. of Hanover it 
took the name of Hanover Square. 

In a house facing this square, Brad- 
ford printed the first newspaper, and 
though in Freneau’s time it was still 
standing, a more stately building was 
to take its place and bear a tablet tell- 
ing of the old one. It was here that 
the other early newspapers came into 


Freneau’s pen, for Freneau hated in- 
constancy quite as much as he did Tory 
principles. 

Then there was close at hand the 
home of Rivington’s New York Gazet- 
teer. This Rivington, failing as a 
bookseller in London, planted his sign 
in Hanover Square and proudly pro- 
claimed himself as the only London 
booksellerin America. He established 
his Tory newspaper, the New York 
Gazetteer, and had it wrecked by 
patriots, who threw the furniture out 
into Hanover Square and moulded the 
type into bullets. It was he who 
printed the poems of André; who after 
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the war gave up a Tory paper and was 
strong for the cause of the new nation 
and was in consequence denounced by 
Freneau. 

Freneau smiled to see the signs of 
Gaine and Rivington changed to suit 
the views of the new Republic and 
rivalling one another in their show of pa- 
triotism. Tempted into Gaine’s book- 
store by the display of volumes, he 
chanced upon a friend who called him 
by name. And old Hugh Gaine, turn- 
ing slowly about at the sound of a name 
he knew so well, stared at the enemy 
he had never seen: 

*‘Is your name Freneau?”’ he asked. 
And the poet answered: 

“Yes, Philip Freneau.” 

For just a moment the bookseller 
hesitated, then said: 

*‘I want to shake your hand; you 
have given me and my friend Riving- 
ton a lasting reputation.” 

It was in one of these very book- 
stores that Freneau met Lindley Mur- 
ray in the year after the peace was 
declared. From their first meeting 
the two were friends. Murray had ac- 
cumulated a fortune as a salt merchant 
on Long Island during the British oc- 


cupation. Strong patriot as Freneau 
was, he was attracted to the son at first 
through the memory of the parent, for 
it was Lindley Murray’s mother, living 
on Murray’s Hill, who had saved Put- 
nam’s troops from being trapped by the 
British. The friendship of Freneau and 
Lindley Murray might have ripened, 
but that in the year after their meet- 
ing, Murray went to England, where 
he was to devote himself, for his own 
amusement, to horticulture, ina pretty 
little garden beside his home near York, 
and where he wrote his famous gram- 
mar for a young ladies’ school. 

Even in the lifetime of Freneau, 
changes came to Hanover Square. 
For more than half a century it was 
the ‘‘Newspaper Row,” then it gradu- 
ally became the dry-goods district, 
then settled down to a general centre 
for wholesale houses. At one corner 
of the Square lived for a time Jean 
Victor Moreau, the French general, 
after he had been banished for sup- 
posed participation in the plot of Ca- 
doudal. and Pichegru against the life 
of the First Consul. 

In the years that followed the Revo- 
lution, Freneau spent much of his time 
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in sea trips, but he was in the city 
again when George Washington took 
the oath of office as the First President 
of the United States at the Federal 
Hall in Wall Street; and was in the 
quaint St. Paul’s Chapel, then quite a 
new structure, when Washington went 
there on the day of his inauguration. 
In the same year, Freneau lived fora 
time in Wall Street, close by the house 


where Alexander Hamilton lived, who. 


in those days was a figure in Literary 
New York by reason of his writing of 
the Federalist papers. That was thir- 
teen years before Hamilton occupied 
his country house, “The Grange,” far up 
the Island, which was to be still stand- 
ing a hundred years later, when the 
city had crept up to and beyond it, and 
left it where One Hundred and Forty- 
first Street crosses Convent Avenue. 

Close by, in narrow Nassau Street, 
when Freneau lived in Wall, was the 
home of a man who had been his class- 
mate incollege. This was Aaron Burr. 
He, too, in a few years, was to leave 
the humble house in Nassau Street, to 
live in the Richmond Hill house, where 
the British Commissary Mortier had 
lived, and from which Burr walked 
forth on an eventful morning in 1804 
to fight a mortal combat with Hamilton 
on the Jersey shore. 

In 1791 Philip Freneau was in Phila- 
delphia editing the National Gazette, 
the strongest political paper of his day, 
memorable for partisan abuse and for 
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such bitter attacks on the administra- 
tion that Washington alluded to its 
editor as ‘“‘that rascal Freneau.”” The 
paper continued under Freneau until 
1793, when he returned to New York 
for a time. 

In those days of 1793 there were 
three or four detached houses in Cedar 
Street close by Nassau. In the one 
nearest the corner, on any day of the 
week a man, slender and tall, with eyes 
that were keen and gray, with dress 
always in perfect taste, with broad- 
brimmed hat and queue, could be seen. 
He came from this house and walked 


_ over to Broadway, and his neighbors 


watched regularly for his going and his 
coming. He was Noah Webster, editor 
of The Minerva, a paper at that time 
devoted to the support of. President 
Washington’s administration. His 
name was to become a household word, 
for his paper became the Commercial 
Advertiser (that lived and throve even 
in the twentieth century), and after he 
had left the city, he wrote a world- 
famed dictionary. . 

The poetic muse hovered closest 
about Philip Freneau in the days of 
stirring scenes and momentous events. 
The Poet of the Revolution was less 
active when quieter days came. Still 
he continued to pass a life of restless 
energy, and lived far into another cen- 
tury and long after many another writer 
had arisen to eclipse him in the literary 
life of New York. 
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Balzac as a Playwright 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


You will find in the Mouvelle Collec- 
tion Michel Lévy, two volumes labelled 
‘*H. de Balzac— Théatre Complet.” 
Lévy’s nouvelle édition bears the date 
of 1874, and from that time the issues 
of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine ’’ have mul- 
tiplied almost beyond reckoning, par- 
ticularly since the lapsing of the Balzac 
copyrights. But the plays have not 
been reprinted. None of the four, more 
or less familiar, English translations of 
the ‘‘Complete Works of Balzac,’’ con- 
tains the ¢héétre of the author, and in 
biographical comment the fact that he 
ever wrote plays is usually discussed, 
if mentioned at all, with the contra- 


dictory assertions that he tried the 


drama ‘‘too late’’ or ‘‘too early.” 
And it is only recently that a French- 
man, with much to say in extenua- 
tion of his project, has for the first 
time set before English readers in 
translation the five complete plays 
written by the author of the ‘‘Comédie 
Humaine.’’* 

It is hardly worth while to write of 
Balzac as a dramatist for the sole pur- 
pose of showing why he made a com- 
parative failure, in this respect, in his 
own day, or to account for the neglect 
that his ¢iéétre has subsequently suf- 
fered. The fact that play-writing ab- 
sorbed, to a more or less degree, the 
last ten years of his life, should suffi- 
ciently inspire a curiosity to examine 
what he did for the stage. And my 
task will have fallen far short of its sub- 
ject if I shall not convince the candid 
mind that the plays of Balzac represent 
a phase of his development which is 
worthy of more attention than it has 
hitherto received. 

**The Dramatic Works of Honoré de Balzac.” First 
English translation. Rendered into English b how - = 


court-Vermont. In two volumes. Chicago. 
$2.50. 


In the spring of 1840 Honoré de Bal- 
zac was forty-one years of age. With 
the exception of ‘‘Z. Marcas,” ‘‘La 
Cousine Bette,’’ ‘‘Le Cousin Pons,”’ 
and a few remarkable fragments such as 
‘*Une Rue de Paris et son Habitant,’’ 
he had already written all that was dis- 
tinctive in his great encyclopedia of 
Gallic manners. What might be called 
his playwriting period began early in 
1840 and extended practically to the 
end of his life. The record of his 
premieres runs as follows: ‘‘ Vautrin,”’ 
at the Porte-Saint-Martin, March 14, 
1840; ‘‘Les Ressources de Quinola,”’ 
the Odéon, March 19, 1842; “‘Paméla 
Giraud,’’ the Gaité, Sept. 26, 1843, 
“‘La Maratre,’’ Théatre-Historique; 
May 25, 1848; and “‘ Mercadet,’”’ which 
first saw light a year after his death 
at the Théatre Gymnase-Dramatique, 
Aug. 24, 1851. 

In 1840 the French ¢héétre showed 
a curious conglomeration of plots, mo- 
tives, and style. The prevailing taste, 
however, was a fantastic form of ro- 
manticism based either upon historical 
facts or episodes of contemporaneous 
life. “ Scribe held the popular fancy 
while Hugo succeeded in interesting 
more intelligent audiences with his- 
torical stories unfolded by dialogue of . 
finer precision and of a higher literary 
quality. Then there was the shadow 
of classical revival conjured into more 
or less palpable form by dramatists such 
as Soumet and Ponsard. Like every 
other department of art and culture 
during the closing years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, the theatre was the 
scene of a remorseless struggle between 
set models and artistic vagaries, be- 
tween an eager, changing popular 
taste and the canons of the self-pro- 
claimed high-priests of theatrical litera- 
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ture. It wasatime of large fortunes 
for the successful dramatist. 
Undoubtedly Balzac possessed high 
ideals of the drama just as he did of 
the novel. Still no man was ever 
more jealous of the approbation of the 
masses. He saw men of mediocre 
talent reap large pecuniary rewards 
from their plays after working a few 
weeks. It is very possible that he 
imagined that he could take advantage 
of the varied popularity of the theatre 
and thereby augment both his purse 
and his fame. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that he was ready to 
prostitute his art to gain either, 
Doubtless he welcomed the change 
that had been wrought in dramatic 
forms and public taste as producing a 


state of thought which was more fitted - 


to his own peculiar gifts. All elements 
of the condition seem to have worked 
together to revive in his mind an old 
half-obliterated ambition. 

Years before the idea of the ‘‘Comé- 
die Humaine”’ was conceived, he had 
begun a great classic tragedy based on 
the career of Cromwell. But his mind 
was not that of a poet, and versification 
palled upon him until it wrought havoc 
with his imagination and analytical 
perception. ‘‘Ideas crowd upon me,”’ 
he wrote to his sister in those days 
of youthful enthusiasm, ‘‘but I am 
stopped continually by my lack of any 
gift for verse writing.”” And again: 
“If you only knew the difficulty of 
such tasks! The great Racine spent 
two years in polishing ‘Phédre’; and 
it is the despair of poets; two years!” 
“‘Cromwell ’’ was at length laboriously 
finished. It was condemned by his 
family, by his friends, and finally by 
himself. It was a futile, gigantic 
effort, but its building had taught him 
patience, and had stimulated his energy 
and thought, which were presently to 
find expression in another form. And 
so, twenty years later, being no longer 
a slave of the chains of prosody and the 
three unities, he felt confident that he 
could carve out a dramatic statue with 
his own familiar tools. 

And here it may be noted that had 
he attempted an absolute application 
of his methods to dramatic art, it is 
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certain, that while his failure in his 
own time might not have been less 
overwhelming than it was, he would 
have left us dramas which, in kind, 
were later to be written by Sardou and 
Zola. We have no means of knowing 
whether he ever thought it possible to 
employ consistent realism on the stage. 
All we know is that he took the ¢hédtre 
of his day as he found it, without ex- 
amining the possibilities of its develop- 
ment, or without realizing that it might 
be within his power and fame to pro- 
duce a revolution. Aside from his 
fading appreciation of the French clas- 
sic drama, his point of view in 1840 
was entirely that of the pit. His igno- 
rance of the psychology of the theatre 
was only a little less profound than his 
ignorance of stage-craft. 

This was the condition of his mind 
when he submitted ‘‘Vautrin”’ to the 
manager of the Porte-Saint-Martin. It 
was eagerly accepted, for the author’s 
reputation was then gigantic. Never 
was a dramatic representation so effec- 
tively “‘boomed”’ by every artifice to 
inspire curiosity and nurture enthusi- 
asm. With the fever of the stage 
consuming him, for the actors of the 
Porte-Saint-Martin had quickly come 
under the spell of the great man’s mag- 
netism, Balzac bought up the entire 
house. He wished the premiere to be 
as ideal as possible. He also feared 
first-night Philistines. He wrote to 
his friends Dablin* and Gozlan.t Un- 
fortunately he carried the illusion of a 
completed achievement too far, and 
two thirds of the tickets, returned to 
the box-office at the last moment, fell 
into the hands of hisenemies. Another 
cause confirmed the disaster of the first 
night, making it impossible for the pub- 
lic to gauge the justice of the vociferous 
censure that the play received. In one 
act, Vautrin, the réle of which was 
played by Frédéric Lemaitre, appears 


*“*My dear friend,—If among your friends there are any 
who would like to see the first presentation of ‘ Vautrin,’ 
let me know who they are, because I would rather let the 
boxes to those whom I know about, than to those who are not 
known to me. Especially do I wish to have beautiful women 

t. The demand for boxes is greater than the supply. 
¢ newspaper men are to be left out.”’ 

+“ I have sent you a ticket for the seats. The rehearsals 
have nearly killed me. You will see a failure not to be 
fi . I have been mistaken, I believe, to call the 


public. 
Morituri te salutant, Cesar !”’ 


. 
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in the disguise of a Mexican general. 
M. Lemaitre here made up in such a 
way as to be considered an insulting 
resemblance to Louis Philippe. The 
Government proscribed the piece, and 
although the Minister of Beaux Arts 
offered the author an indemnity for the 
pecuniary loss he had sustained, he re- 
plied briefly: “‘If my play was justly 
prohibited, there is no reason why I 
should be recompensed; if it was not 
so, then I can accept nothing, unless 
indemnity be also made to the manager 
and actors of the Porte-Saint-Martin.”’ 

A reading of ‘*‘Vautrin’’ reveals a 
tranquil sort of melodrama, the points 
of which are made clearer by a study 
of the conditions in which the scenes 


LE CAPITAINE. — Finissons, 
donnes-tu de ta mission? 
QUINOLA (lui tend une lettre).—Ce petit mot, 
remettez-le vous-méme pour que ce secret 
demeure entre nous, et faites-moi pendre si 
vous ne voyez la marquise tomber en pamoison 
a cette lecture. Croyez que je professe, avec 
Yimmense majorité des Espagnols, une aver- 
sion radicale pour 


quelle preuve 


- . . la potence, 
Paris, 1855. 
“*Ies Ressources de Quinola,” 
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are unfolded—shortly after the second 
return of Louis XVIII. The story 
was conventional even in 1840—an 
episode in the career of a forgat, who, 
by great good-nature and a kind heart, 
frustrates the machinations of villains 
who simply differ from him in degree. 
The character of the convict who per- 
forms some great, good deed was a 
favorite one of the period, just as the 
detective was shortly to become so in 
the popular novels of Gaboriau and du 
Boisgobey. Already Balzac had ap- 
praised the forgat’s possibilities in “Pére 
Goriot,”’ in ‘‘Illusions Perdues,’’ and in 
‘*La Derniére Incarnation de Vautrin.”’ 
Still the Vautrin of the play, although 
less real to life than his prototypes of 
the novels, appeals much more to un- 
cultured sentiment and simple imagina- 
tion. His stern individuality, his 
contempt of the police, his mastery of 
the evil spirits which do his bidding, 
combine to make a figure which domi- 
nates every scene. At the end his 
qualities are illustrated in a few charac- 
teristic lines. He says to the youth 
whom he has educated in spite of and 


in ignorance of his own illegal calling, 
and whom he has just been the means 
of restoring to noble parents: 


Tu te maries bientét. Dans dix mois, le jour du 
baptéme, a la porte de I’église, regarde bien parmi 
les pauvres, il y aura quelqu’un qui veut étre certain 
de tonbonheur. Adieu. (Aux agents.) Marchons. 


So far as Vautrin and the whole plot 
and movement of the play are con- 
cerned, Balzac made a compromising 
capitulation to the popular taste, yet 
here and there, in the dialogue and in 
the situations between the Duc de 
Montsorel and his heart-broken wife, 
doomed to expiate a fault she did not 
commit, the analyzer of curious destiny 
writes far over the heads of those whos2 
impressionable hearts have been swayed 
by the purely theatric achievements 
and personality of Vautrin. 

The same spasmodic suggestions of 
realism are revealed in a much more 
melodramatic and fantastic piece, which 
two years later Balzac induced M. Li- 
reux, the manager of the Odéon, to ac- 
cept. Here, asin the ca8e of “ Vautrin,” 
the same theatric advertising preluded 
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the presentation of the piece, and, as 
before, the singular magnetism of the 
author carried all before him. He read 
his play.through the fourth act to the 
assembled actors in the green-room, 
and then, folding up his manuscript, 
he proceeded to improvise the closing 
scenes, with such infinite genius for elo- 
cution that his hearers laughed and 
wept with him. The rehearsals began 
at once and Balzac was again absorbed 
in playing the réle of a successful play- 
wright.* He demanded the entire 
house for the first three nights beside 
the customary royalty. 

‘But what shall I receive?’’ inquired 
Lireux faintly. 

Towhich the great man made the gra- 
cious response: “‘ Halfthe profits, which 
will be beyond the dreams of avarice.”’ 

He was mistaken, however. ‘‘Les 
Ressources de Quinola”’ was a failure 
without the assistance of the Govern- 
ment Censor. The most sympathetic 
criticism appeared in Le National on 
the morning after the first dress re- 
hearsal of the piece.t 

It is probably true that the critical 
acumen of the Paris press of 1842 was 
no more prejudiced against its enemies 
than it is to-day. ‘*‘Les Ressources de 
Quinola ’’ is full of exciting scenes, and 
wrapped in the winding and unwinding 
of tangled threads. If Quinola may ap- 
peal to the masses through his shrewd- 


* He wrote to one friend, who had asked for tickets: “* You 
must wait your turn. As for the critics, they will be obliged 
to buy their tickets, if there are any left, and there will be 
none.” Usually he replied: ‘*Too late; the last seat just 
sold to Countess so and so or the Duchess so and so”’; and 
to his friend at the Russian Embassy he wrote- 

“ Dear —Send me the address of the Princess Con- 

stantine Razumovska, that I may find out if she would like a 
box. Let me know also whether the two Princesses Trou- 
betskoi want boxes, whether Kraieska would like one, 
whether the Malakoffs, and the Countess Léon, and the 
Countess Nariskine,—seven boxes inall. I must know also 
whether they want them in the upper or lower tier of the 
first balcony. 1 want the beautiful ladies in front. 
It is a kindness to be admitted to this solemn occasion. There 
are at the theatre a hundred and fifty applications for boxes 
from persons with whom I am not acquainted and who will 
get nothing.” 7 

t** The matter of M. de Balzac’s drama was good, but un- 
happily, throu ‘h eccentricity or carelessness, he passed only 
to one side of the thought, without firmly enterin: 
taking out all its riches. The Odéon is the theatre of violent 
representations, but never has this dreadful battlefield offered 
such a collection of exclamations and confusing cries. The 
pit, like, a ype yew gp took up an ambush back of the 
substantives and v and killed the play while it crippled 
the performers, who, brave though wounded, strug; on 
tothe end with a commendable and gloomy co . Attimes 
the comedy, through its sudden flashes of originality and 
sudden attacks of humor, seemed about to put the enemy 
into confusion and wave on high a tattered but victorious 
flag. The — on ; ee many =< a: a 

gtave, an ite of man vantages the in the 
end, was tele lost” 7 “ 


GERTRUDE.—Ah! vous étes le martyr? et moi 
- . » moi je suis le bourreau! Mais ne serais- 
je pas votre femme aujourd’hui, si je n’avais 
pas, il y a douze ans, préféré votre bonheur 4 
mon amour? 

FERDINAND.—Enh bien! faites aujourd’hui la 
méme chose, en me laissant ma liberté. 

GERTRUDE.—La liberté d’en aimer une.autre. 
Il ne s’agissait pas de ga, il y a douze ans. 
. « « Mais je vais en mourir, 

Paris, 1855. 
“* Za Mardtre.” 


ness, homely wit, artfulness, and honest 
devotion to his master, in the same 
way that master, Fontanarés, fighting 
against the dark destiny that finally 
overwhelmed him, is full of a higher 
human interest. The play, however, 
possessed two fatal faults, each ob- 
noxious to the Parisian audience of 
the period. The fabric of the whole 
theme was built around a fantastic 
legend* which Balzac only found it 

*The action of the piece takes place at Valladolid and 
Barcelona in 1588, in the reign of Philip IT., and of the Span- 
ish Inquisition, at the time of genuine discoverers and ido- 
scientists. In the preface mentioned, Balzac asserts that the 
play is based upon the actual achievement of a Spanish in- 
ventor, pupil of ¢ Galileo, who constructed a boat which was 
propelied by a steam-engine, but which, according to the ac- 
counts in the Spanish archives from which Balzac drew his 


informatien, had been mysteriously destroyed after the first 
successful experiment in the harbor of Barcelona. 
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VAUTRIN.—Je t’ai demandé les empreintes de 
toutes les serrures du cabinet de monsieur le 
duc, ou sont-elles ? 

JOSEPH (avec hésitation).—Les voici. 

Paris, 1855. 
** Vautrin.”’ 


worth while to explain in the pub- 
lished edition of his plays, and vice 
and machination are made to con- 
quer and overthrow virtue and long- 


patient endeavor. In these days of 
problem plays and realism it is impos- 
sible to say what would be the recep- 
tion of “‘Les Ressources de Quinola’”’ 
by a Parisian audience. Still it should 
be remembered that the underlying 
motif of the play is realistic and tragi- 
cally human; on the surface it is an in- 
coherent and fantastic melodrama with 
an ending which deals a fatal blow to 
the simple minds who had imagined all 
along that the true lovers would be re- 
united, that the adventuress would 
meet the fate of all stage adventuresses, 
and that the genius of the real inventor 
of the first steamboat would triumph 
over the pseudo-savants of his day and 
the Spanish Inquisition. The closing 
words of the resourceful Quinola are 


not such as call down a final curtain on 
a successful play: ‘‘Décidément, je 
crois que l’enfer est pavé de bonnes 
inventions.” 

In the third play which Balzac wrote, 
‘‘Paméla Giraud,” we see that he has 
entirely surrendered to the influence of 
the mere episodical drama of his day. 
Both plot and characters are entirely 
conventional. It is like a play of 
Scribe without that author’s knowledge 
of stage-craft. Here virtue triumphs 
and is rewarded. But, as any aspirant 
to theatrical fame of that day might 
have written it, all that is required here 
is to note that it enjoyed a moderate 
success at the Gaité in the fall of 1843, 
a success which would now be impos- 
sible to repeat owing to the lack of 
imagination displayed in the piece, its 
histrionic defects, and more especially 
because time and sympathy have passed 
out of the period in which the scenes 
were laid. Even a pronounced success 
of ‘‘Paméla Giraud ’’ could have con- 
tributed nothing to the author's fame 
though it might have filled his purse. 
It is as much unlike Balzac in every- 
thing as can easily be imagined. 

Not so ‘‘La Maratre,’’ however, 
which just misses being a true fore- 
runner of the modern French realistic 
théétre. In it, had Balzac been as true 
to himself in incident and dialogue as 
he was in abstractly sketching a drama 
of great human passion, he might, and 
very certainly would, have produced a 
masterpiece of its kind. But here and 
there and particularly at the end he 
sacrificed a great dramatic incident to 
the purely sensational and _ theatric. 
Here, too, as in ‘‘Les Ressources de 
Quinola,’’ virtue is defeated, even with 
less excuse than before, and two young 
lives are sacrificed on the possible yet 
extremely doubtful proposition that 
the lost soul which caused their undo- 
ing may become regenerate. ‘Still, in 
spite of the sensational, rhetorical gaud 
of the piece, its elemental conceptions 
are of a high dramatic order, and, in the 
hands of a skilful adapter, entirely in 
sympathy with the author’s novels, it 
might be made a tragedy of human in- 
terest powerful and subtle and in every 
way worthy of the writer of the ‘‘Comé- 
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die Humaine.”’ As I have said, ‘‘La 
Maratre’’ was first produced at the 
Théatre-Historique, May 25, 1848. 
The manager of that house was then 
M. Hostein, who in Le Figaro of Oct. 
20, 1876, gave an interesting and alto- 
gether charming account of his rela- 
tions with Balzac at the time and the 
circumstances which led up to the pre- 
mitre of ‘‘La Maratre.’’ The article 
opens with the description of a call 
made by Balzac upon M. Hostein when 
the former came to announce his de- 
termination to write a great Russian 
historical drama, and it is so good, so 
thoroughly characteristic, and so full 
of curious information that I have 
asked the editor of THE CRITIC for 
permission to insert it here: 


‘‘T shall name my piece,’’ said Bal- 
zac, ‘‘ ‘Pierre et Catherine,’ Peter the 
Great and Catharine of Russia. That, 
I think, would make a very good 
theme.”’ 

‘‘Treated by you, it could not be 
otherwise. But are you far progressed, 
M. de Balzac?” 

“It is all here,’’ Balzac replied, tap- 
ping his forehead. ‘‘I have only to 
write it out, and, if you care to, the 
first tableau can be rehearsed the day 
after to-morrow.”’ ‘ 

“‘Can you give me an idea of this 
first tableau?’’ I asked. 

‘Certainly. We are in a Russian 
inn. You can see it from here. In 
this inn plenty of action: the troops 
are passing by; soldiers come in, drink, 
chat for a moment, and then are off 
again, but everything is done quickly. 
Among the persons of the inn is a 
servant-girl, young, active, alert,—pay 
attention to her: her figure is good; 
she is not beautiful, but she is pecu- 
liarly attractive. The soldiers joke 
with her; she smiles at every one, but 
her admirers are obliged to be careful, 
for any intimacy is received with aslap, 
which is equal to a blow. 

‘‘A soldier enters who is more daring 
than the others, He is entrusted with 
a particular mission; his time, conse- 
quently, is his own. He can drink in 
freedom and talk with the’ servant, if 
she pleases him; for that matter, she 
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pleases him at first sight, and she likes 
the soldier, too. ‘ Here,” he says, 
taking hold of her arm, ‘sit down at 
this table and drink with me.’ 

‘*The soldier takes a seat, and the 
girldoesthesame. Noticing, however, 
some objection on the part of the keeper 
of the inn, he rises angrily, and strikes 
the table with his fist. ‘If any one in- 
terferes with what I do, I will burn the 
whole house down.’ 

“‘And he would have done it too. 
He is a good soldier, but terrible to 
those below him. The old innkeeper 
motions the girl to obey. The soldier 
takes his seat again. He puts one arm 
affectionately around the girl’s_ neck, 
and then, having drunk deeply, he 
whispers: ‘I will give you a better 
home than this.’ While they are 


PAMELA.—Mais allez-vous-en donc . . . vous 
n’étes la ni dans la rue, ni chez vous. 
JOSEPH.—Eh bien! je m’en vais, mademoiselle 
- - on s’en va! je causerai dans la loge avec 
maman Giraud; elle ne demande pas mieux 
que de me yoir entrer dans sa famille, elle ; 
elle ne change pas d’idée ! 
Paris, 1855. 
“* Paméla Giraud,” 
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speaking with each other, without pay- 
ing attention to the others, the door at 
the back opens. An officer enters, and 
every one rises with respect. The sol- 
diers make the usual salute and stand 
motionless. The soldier and the girl 
alone remain in their chairs. The 
officer notices this and becomes angry. 
He looks at the girl and advances to- 
ward the table; having reached the 
soldier, he raises his arm and lets it fall 
with a terrible force on the shoulder of 
the poor devil, who bends under the 
shock. 

‘***Up, rascal!’ the officer cries. “Go 
write your name and regiment, and 
bring the paper to me.’ 

**At the first moment, that is to say, 
on receiving the blow, without knowing 
by whom it had been given, the soldier 
turns to avenge himself; but on recog- 
nizing his superior he rises automati- 
cally, salutes the officer, and goes to 
another table to obey the command. 
The officer, on his part, examines the 
servant more attentively. Her appear- 
ance pleases and calms him. The sol- 


dier returns and respectfully presents 
his paper. 
*“*Very good,’ the officer says, as 


he gives it back to him. ‘Off with 
you.’ 

‘*The soldier salutes him again, turns 
right about face, and marches off, with- 
out even glancing at the girl. - 

‘“**A good-looking man,’ she thinks. 

“‘The good-looking man takes the 
seat just occupied by the soldier, orders 
the best that the inn has, and asks the 
servant to keep him company. The 
conversation is started, and they are 
soon pretty friendly. A stranger ap- 
pearsatthedoorway. Heis enveloped 
in along cloak. On his entering, men 
and women fall on their knees; some 
of them even bend their foreheads to 
the ground. As was the case with the 
soldier, the officer does not know what 
is going on behind him. His seductive 
companion has captivated him entirely. 
In a moment of enthusiasm the officer 
exclaims: ‘You are divine! _ I will take 
you with me. You shall have a hand- 
some apartment, where it will be al- 
ways warm.’ : 

“From afar the stranger critically 
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examines the couple, and, in spite of 
himself, the girl’s sympathetic appear- 
ance attracts his attention. He walks 
to the table and, throwing open his 
cloak, stands with his arms crossed on 
his breast. 

**The officer looks round, and, im- 
mediately rising, bends on one knee 
and hesitatingly says these words: 

***Your pardon, sire!’ 

** Rise.’ 

‘‘Like the soldier, the officer then 
stands erect, awaiting the good pleas- 
ure of his master. The master, in the 
meantime, is engaged in looking at the 
servant, and she, in turn, is fearlessly 
admiring the all-powerful Czar. 

“**You may go,’ he says to the officer. 
‘I will keep this woman. She shall 
have a palace.’ 

“It was in this way that Peter the 
Great first met the woman who later 
became Catharine of Russia. . ‘ 

‘‘And now, tell me, what do you 
think of my prologue?’”’ , 

““Very curious, very original; but 
the rest of it?”’ 

“*That you shall have soon; mean- 
while, I am planning an entirely new 
mise-en-scene. Russia is, for our the- 
atres, and especially for yours, an un- 
explored and fruitful mine. We will 
be the first to introduce it.’’ 

Balzac left me in a state of great en- 
thusiasm, and I built mountains of hope 
on the certain success of ‘‘Pierre et 
Catherine.” 

When I saw him again, however, 
everything had changed. He had 
given up the Russian drama for the 
time, but promised to finish it later on. 
He had, he said, thought it over. It 
was a huge undertaking, in which noth- 
ing should be left unnoticed; and as 
the details concerning some observances 
were wanting, he proposed to take a 
trip to Moscow during the winter, and 
study the subject on the ground itself. 
He earnestly asked me, therefore, not 
to insist upon its immediate produc- 
tion, and offered another play in the 
place of the one thus postponed. 

In spite of my disappointment, I 
could, of course, do nothing but give 
in, and in pure despair I asked him to 
tell me something of his new piece. 
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“It will be horrible,”” Balzac con- 
tentedly answered. 

‘*How, horrible? ’”’ 

‘‘Understand me: it is not a question 
of a heavy melodrama, in which the 
villain burns the house down and runs 
the inmates through and through,— 
not at all. My play is to be a simple 
piece of every-day life, in which every- 
thing is calm, tranquil, and pleasing. 
The men play placidly at whist, the 
women laugh and chat over their 
worsted work, everything calls forth 
harmony and order; but under this 
calm surface passions are at work, and 
the drama ferments, till in the end it 
bursts forth like the flame of a great 
fire.”” 

‘You are in your element, sir. 
your plot is found.’’ 

‘‘Completely. It was chance, our 
habitual collaborateur, that supplied 
me with it. I knowa family—whom I 


Then 


will not name—composed of a hus- 


band, a daughter by a first marriage, 
and a stepmother, still young and 
without children. The two women 
adore each other. The little attentions 
of the one.and the caressing tenderness 
of the other are admired by all who 
know them. I, too, thought it lovely 
at first; then I became surprised, not 
that a stepdaughter and a stepmother 
should love each other—for there is 
nothing unnatural in such an affection, 
—but that they should love each other 
so dearly. Excess spoils everything. 


I began, for this reason, to watch them: 


more closely, and a few trifling’ inci- 
dents helped to confirm my impression 
that all was not as it appeared. Finally, 
several evenings ago, all doubt on the 
subject was removed. When I entered 
the drawing-room, it was almost de- 
serted, and I saw the daughter leaving 
the room without having seen me; in 
so doing, she looked at her stepmother, 
and what a look she gave her! It was 
like the thrust of a dagger. The step- 
mother was engaged in putting out the 
candles on the whist-table. She turned 
to the girl; their eyes met; and the 
Most gracious of smiles played on their 
lips. The door closed on the girl, and 
the expression on the stepmother’s face 
changed suddenly to one of bitter con- 
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traction. All this, you will soon 
understand, passed like a flash of 
lightning; but I had seen enough, and 
I said to myself, Here are two persons 
who loathe each other. What had 
happened? I do not know, and I 
never want to; but from that moment 
the entire drama unrolled before me.”’ 

“‘And for the first representation, 
you will, of course, offer a box to these 
ladies, that they may profit by the 
moral that your play will necessarily 
point?’’ 

“*Assuredly I shall do so; and since 
you mention it, I shall be obliged if you 
will reserve an extra box for me. I 
have not, however, the smallest inten- 
tion of teaching them a lesson, and I 
consider that a novelist or dramatist 
would be highly presumptuous if he 
wrote with such an object. An author 
should influence only by instinct or 
chance. To return, however, to these 
ladies: that they play a comedy of 
tenderness is to me beyond a doubt, 
but as between ourselves matters will, 
in all probability, rest where they are. 
My fierce deductions are only the fruit 
of my imagination and will never, I 
hope, have anything in common with 
the realities of their existence; but 
in the event of their disunion containing 
the germs of a violent climax, it is very 
possible that my play will pull them 
up with a round turn.”’ 

The months passed on. Balzac went 
to Russia, and as soon as I heard of his 
return I called upon him at his house 
in the Rue Fortunée. A servant in a 
red vest took my card, and a few mo- 
ments later I was shown into a low- 
ceilinged room. Balzac was at the 
other end of it, and cried out from afar, 
**Here is your manuscript!’’ Then I 
saw my author standing by his work- 
table, clothed in a long, monkish robe 
of white linen, with one hand resting 
on a lot of paper. I went to him. 

On the first page Balzac had written 
in large characters, ‘‘Gertrude, tragédie 
bourgeoise en cinq actes, en prose.” 
On the back was the proposed distribu- 
tion of the play. Mélingue was desig- 
nated for the réle of Ferdinand, the 
lover of the stepmother and daughter; 
Madame Dorval was to play Gertrude, 
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and the other parts were to be filled by 
Mathis, Barré, etc. 

Beneath these names the author had 
minutely indicated everything which 
concerned the play, the action, the 
furniture, and the decorations; he had 
given the measure for the double car- 
pet which he judged indispensable to 
the mise-en-scéne. 

It was then agreed that the play 
should be read the next day in the 
presence of Madame Dorval and Mé- 
lingue. When, therefore, we had all 
assembled at the appointed time, he 
read it through from beginning to end, 
without stopping, and then quietly re- 
marked: ‘‘It is much too long; it must 
be cut down a quarter.”’ Not only did 
he cut it down, but he changed the 
title to that of “‘La Maratre,’’ which it 
has since so illustriously borne. 

It was first produced in May, 1848, 
in the midst of the most disastrous 
political circumstances. - ae 
theatres were necessarily abandoned, 
but such is the power of genius that all 
the bold and brave in literature who 
remained in Paris gathered that night, 
and received Balzac’s work with the 
sympathy and applause which it so 
well deserved. 

The next morning I visited him. 
““We had quite a victory last night!’ 
I joyously exclaimed. 

““Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘a victory like 
that of Charles XII.’’ 1 

On leaving him, I asked where he 
had been during the performance. 
*“Why,” he replied, smiling, ‘‘I was in 
a box with those ladies. They were 
very much interested in the piece. At 
the moment when Pauline poisons her- 
self, that her stepmother may be ac- 
cused of killing her, the young girl 
screamed with terror; tears were in her 
eyes, and she looked reproachfully at 
me. Then she grasped her stepmother's 
hand, and raised it to her lips with a 
movement” —— 

*‘Of sincerity?” 

*“Ah, yes, indeed.”’ 

“‘You see, then, that your play may 
serve as a lesson.”’ 


While ‘‘La Maratre’’ was gradually 
making for itself a certain succes d’ estime 
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at the Théatre-Historique, Balzac was 
preparing a play for the Comédie-Fran- 
caise, which, although at the time re- 
jected by the famous French national 
playhouse, was later to be incorporated 
in its répertoire. Since the ’sixties it 
has seen one or two presentations 
yearly in Paris and the late M. Got 
became well known in the title réle. 
This is ‘‘Le Faiseur’’ or, as it was 
called after the death of the author, 
“*Mercadet.”” An English adaptation 
of it was once made by George Henry 
Lewes, and called ‘‘A Game of Specu- 
lation,”’ and in it Mr. Charles Mathews 
has appeared in England and the 
United States. It was this play, too, 
which formed a conspicuous ceremony 
in the centenary of Balzac, three years 
ago, when it was presented at Tours by 
the artistes of the Comédie-Frangaise. 
After the rejection of ‘*Mercadet”’ 
by the Frangais, Balzac tried it at the 
Théatre-Historique. But here the 
management,’ believing that the suc- 
cess of ‘‘La Maratre’’ rested on its 
romantic and sensational phases rather 
than upon the analysis of passions, 
wanted to transform the new play into 
a melodrama and thereby still further 
obliterate the individuality of the 
author. But Balzac remained obdurate. 
Whether through pride or because he 
had at last recognized in ‘‘La Maratre’’ 
the elements of a realistic ¢héétre and 
hoped to come into his own in “‘Le 
Faiseur,’’ he declined to meet the 
wishes of the manager. His approach- 
ing marriage with Mme. de Hanska, 
preluded as it was by two hurried 
journeys to Russia, seriously interfered 
with his literary labors, and the play 
was shelved for a time. After his 
death the Gymnase produced it in an 
‘altered and shortened form. Its suc- 
cess was instantaneous and prolonged 
and its hundredth performance was 
marked as a great gala occasion. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it owed 
its chief success to those very unnatural 
and melodramatic qualities against the 
interpolation of which Balzac had so 
strenuously combated. His material, 
however, had been moulded into an 
admirable working play of considerable 
popular interest. Besides, the general 
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theme of ‘‘Mercadet’’ has always been 
popular from the Turkish bond scandal 
to Panama. It describes the machina- 
tions of a typical speculator, a man who 
loves his family and is scrupulously 
honest in all domestic dealing, but a 
rascal in the outside affairs of finance. 
Wealthy to-day and poor to-morrow, 
Mercadet by his varied resources of re- 
trieve, his contagious enthusiasm in the 
presence of his creditors, and his dry, 
bitter humor behind their backs, is 
altogether an attractive and amusing 
fellow. And the turn of affairs, in 
the closing scenes, when a defaulting 
partner suddenly returns from the Far 
East with bags of gold and thereby 
rescues him from ruin and dishonor 
and the futility of a crowning act of 
deviltry, is a touch of pure comedy— 
good, conventional, and utterly un- 
Balzacian. 

A few weeks before his death Balzac 
was planning a play to be called ‘‘ Le 
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Roi des Mendiants,”’ with the leading 
part for Frédéric Lemaitre. And so 
even to the last the stage, from which 
he had expected to receive so much 
fame and profit, proved little more than 
a source of worriment to him. Hede- 
veloped, however..- There can be no 
doubt of that. Had he lived, he 
might have established a distinctive 
théétre of his own which would have 
borne the.same relation to life that his 
novels do. His tendencies pointed 
that way. ‘‘ Paméla Giraud’’ marks 
the limit of his subservience to popular 
devices, but ‘‘La Maratre’’ and ‘‘ Mer- 
cadet ’’ contain flashes of originality 
and genius, and lacked only a mas- 
ter stage manager, independent of the 
influences of his time, to shape them 
into consummate pieces of dramatic 
realism. Balzac missed being a great 
playwright by a narrower margin than 
his biographers seem inclined to ap- 
preciate. 


A CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE OF BALZAC 
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The Salamander of Toquéville 


By FRANK RICHARDSON 


IF the restaurant of the ‘‘ Russian 
Rabbit’’ had not been burnt down, 
Toquéville would never have dreamed 
of wanting a fire-engine. The ‘‘Rus- 
sian Rabbit ” was amply insured in the 
*‘Company of the Good Brothers and 
Associated Sons of the Fatherland.” 
But when its late proprietor, the es- 
timable Duboc, tried to collect the in- 
surance money, he was met with a 
denial of liability and the suggestion 
that he had himself burnt his ‘‘ Russian 
Rabbit ’’ for his own purposes. 

Now all Toquéville knew that this was 
not so. All Toquéville—some two 
hundred persons—had been present at 
the fire, which took place in the off- 
season, and had seen the fragments of 
Duboc’s bank-notes, burnt black and 
unnegotiable, lying in his fire-distorted 
safe! Was not that sufficient to exon- 
erate Duboc, even had he not been so 
estimable as he was? 

The groundless accusation brought 
by the ‘‘Good Brothers and Associated 
Sons of the Fatherland ’’ against the 
estimable Duboc threw considerable 
disrepute on all insurance offices, in the 
opinion of the unprogressive inhabi- 
tants of Toquéville. But when it was 
discovered that the ‘‘Good Brothers, 
etc.,’’ were actually insolvent, public 
opinion in Toquéville was thoroughly 


aroused. Public opinion expressed it-- 


self in well-chosen words on the subject 
of insurance offices that were bankrupt 
and made horrible insinuations against 
respectable citizens like Duboc. 

The words were exceptionally well 
chosen, as befitted an occasion of im- 
portance in the stagnant life of Toqué- 


ville. (If there is one thing on which 
its citizens pride themselves, it is the 
successful choosing of their words. A 
man in Toquéville is judged not so 
much by the friends as by the words 
that he chooses.) 

In sympathizing with Duboc every 
one did his best, and it is doubtful 
whether in the whole short history of 
the little seaside place so many admi- 
rable and fitting words were spoken. 

Here the matter might have rested, 
as was the custom with matters in 
Toquéville—they were thoroughly dis- 
cussed for a short time and then they 
rested for ever,—but for the widow 
Bachot. She owned the finest shop in 
all the town, ‘‘ Aux Fantaisies.’” Her 
motto was ‘“‘Luxury and Utility.” 
Her business was the sale of fancy 
goods, and of these the most important 
she designed herself. Madame Bachot 
had more taste than has ever fallen to 
the lot of any other woman. Unfor- 
tunately, all of it was bad. Numbers 
of ‘people have, of course, a certain 
amount of bad taste. But no one per- 
son has ever had so much of it as Ma- 
dame Bachot. 

And she brought her bad taste up to 
date in a manner that was astounding. 
She invented a camp-stool, embroid- 
ered with a head of Petronius Arbiter, 
and called it the ‘‘Quo Vadis” (suitable 
for the beach). A large violet-colored 
cretonne bag, with one pocket for a 
novel and another for black spectacles, 
she irrelevantly christened “Le Gustave 
Zédé.’’ Many similar things did she 
design and actually execute. It was 
apparently her object to create an im- 
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possible want, and fill it with an 
incredible supply. (Miniature mon- 
strosities in the form of wardrobes 
made of shellwork and purple plush 
belonged to the period before her crea- 
tive powers had thoroughly matured.) 

In appearance, she was a benevolent 
old lady (with a noticeable tendency in 
the direction of whiskers), fat, cheery, 
and waddling, the last person in the 
world to whom one would have at- 
tributed her evil works, some of which 
recalled the worst examples of early- 
Victorian house deformation. It was, 
perhaps, their suggestion of familiar 
atrocities at home which procured a 
ready sale for her productions among 
the few English visitors who came over 
from Boulogne. 

Early in April Madame Bachot, al- 
ways in advance of the times, was 
having her head shampooed by her 
next-door neighbor, Letort, the bar- 
ber, in preparation for the coming 
season. (The season at Toquéville 


begins in July.) 
Hippolyte Letort was a fine figure of 


a man, and consequently he was an un- 
usually masculine person for a hair- 
dresser. He stood six feet high, had a 
florid waxen complexion, and wore the 
most magnificent yellow moustaches. 
And he wore them in a very striking 
way. Each moustache, on leaving the 
upper lip, curled completely round, 
dropped for an inch and a-half, and 
then turned gracefully up again. This 
subtle device gave him something of 
the appearance of a cow with two 
crumpled horns. But as a set-off to 
these almost superhuman glories he 
was bald as an egg. Why Hippolyte 
had never married was the only subject 
in the universe on which a Toquévillois 
could not give a decided and eloquent 
opinion. There was no marriageable 
girl in the little town who would not 
gladly have become the mistress of the 
Villa Hippolyte, even if the moustaches 
had not gone with it. The Villa Hip- 
polyte formed one half of a detached 
wooden building in the Rue de Paris, 
the main street of Toquéville. The 
other half was the beautiful ‘‘Aux 
Fantaisies,’’ 


While the barber gracefully sham- 
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pooed the spare black locks of Madame 
Bachot’ he spoke eloquently of local 
affairs. There are few situations in 
which a really manly man appears rela- 
tively to better advantage than when 
he is shampooing the head of. the 
woman he loves. 

Hippolyte loved Marie-Eugénie, and 
as he looked in the glass and compared 
her appearance with his own he almost 
told his love. The seaweed-like hair 
hung over her puffy face, and some- 
thing within him whispered that, much 
as he loved her, she was far less beau- 
tiful than he. 

The advantage of personal appear- 
ance was all on his side. Physically, 
too, the woman’s head was in the hol- 
low of his hands. 

Then why did he not tell his love? 
Was it because Madame Bachot looked 
so horrible with her dank black hair 
hanging like straggling serpents dying 
on the dreary desert of her face? Did 
he adduce from the fact that the widow 
abandoned herself to his ministrations 
without any restraint of coquetry that 
she could never regard him as a suitor? 
Did he understand that no woman can 
dream of loving a man who has seen her 
at her worst? Madame Bachot’s best 
was not attractive; but her worst——! 

Her worst was incredible. 

Letort saw it, and—loved it. 

He did not know that it was her 
worst. To him it was a phase of Ma- 
dame Bachot—that was all. 

But he did not tell his love because 
—it must be said—he was a coward. 

Big man though he was, and the 
wearer of big moustaches, Hippolyte 
was not really brave. 

So, though Madame Bachot’s wet 
eyes, like plovers’ eggs, blinked up at 
the looking-glass as he pulled her 
lumpy head about, pressing her scalp 
with his fingers, his lips did not utter 
the tale of his love. 

Yet he was not altogether a coward. 
Asa hairdresser he was heroic. Though 
every instinct in his artistic soul re- 
volted at the gross texture of Madame 
Bachot’s hair,.he could summon up, on 
occasions, professional pluck to com- 
pliment her on some non-existent 
merit. > 
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There were in Hippolyte two person- 
alities—the heroic hairdresser and the 
lily-livered lover. 

‘Be a man,” said Letort (the man). 
**Marry to please yourself.’’ 

‘*Be an artist,”’ said Letort (the bar- 
ber). ‘‘Have nothing to do with her. 
It is an impossible head of hair.” 

‘‘Further,’’ said Letort the lover, to 
spur him on, ‘‘think twice. She is a 
great creative artist. What are you— 
eh? Only a barber. She is romantic: 
she will mock herself of you. If you 
were a romantic figure, it might be 
different.” 

‘Think three times,’” added Letort 
the hairdresser. ‘‘If she refuses you, 
as she will, all the women in Toqué- 
ville will know that you have proposed 
marriage and been mocked. They will 
be jealous, and if jealous they will not 
want to be shampooed by you. What 
a head of hair for a-brilliant barber's 
wife!”’ 

Hesitating between the two voices, 
Letort the spokesman never mentioned 


the matter of his heart’s desire. In-~ 


stead of telling his love and taking his 


’ chance, he continued to chat of general 


topics. 

**What, Madame’Bachot, is, in your 
opinion, the main requirement of 
Toquéville? ”’ 

Said Madame Bachot, whose thin 
black hair was hanging dankly over her 
pale yellow face! ‘‘The telephone to 
Boulogne, Monsieur Letort.” 

‘By no means.”’ 

‘**More English visitors.”’ 

‘They will be attracted in time by 
the beautiful novelties of Madame 
Bachot.” 

*“What then, Monsieur Letort?’’ 

‘‘A fire-engine.”’ 

“‘A fire-engine?”’ 

“‘Certainly; a fire-engine. (Your 
hair astounds me by its magnificent 
luxuriance more and more every year 
that I have the privilege of shampoo- 
ing it, Madame Bachot.) But consider 
for one moment the dangers that we 
run from fire. Do not forget the sinis- 
ter experience of our poor Duboc. At 
the same time I beg you to bear in 
mind that if, by chance, ‘The Fan- 
taisies’ were burnt down, the loss 


would be irreparable, not only to 
Toquéville, but also to France.”’ 

**Oh, Monsieur Letort, you are too 
amiable.”’ 

‘‘By no means, Madame Bachot; 
and there is not the least reason for 
saying so. Figure to yourself that, if 
your artistic creations were destroyed, 
they could be replaced, provided you 
yourself were not destroyed. But 
should you fall a victim to the flames,” 
said Letort, choosing his words very 
carefully, ‘‘who could replace you, Ma- 
dame Bachot? Ask yourself that, 
Madame Bachot.’’ 

**There is a great deal in what you 
say. But what would a fire-engine 
cost? Remember that the syndicate of 
landlords in Toquéville is not rich— 
honorable, but not rich.”’ 

“‘It could not be got for less than a 
thousand francs.” 

**That is a great deal of money.’”’ 

‘“‘Not for a good fire-engine,” said 
Monsieur Letort, whose uncle at Ami- 
ens, from whom he has expectations, 
was in the fire-engine business. This 
fact he did not see fit to mention, but 
he continued: ‘‘What is the cost of a 
fire-engine to Toquéville — subscribed 
for by our three hundred owners of 
houses—when compared with the pos- 
sible loss of your fanciful novelties to 
France?” 

‘‘There is reason in what you say, 
Monsieur .Letort.’’ 

**There would be conviction in what 
I say if it were repeated by Madame 
Bachot, the inventor of countless beau- 
tiful devices, as originating in her fer- 
tile brain,” said Letort, choosing as 
good words as he had ever selected in 
his life. 

““You say the most beautiful things, 
Monsieur Letort.”’ 

“‘They will sound more beautiful 
from the lips of Madame Bachot.”’ 
He did not mention the incipient mous- 
tache that formed a ragged eyebrow 
over the upper of the lips so grace- 
fully alluded to. He went on: 

“*T speak rather in your interests than ‘ 
in my own, dear Madame. Myself, I 
am insured for five thousand francs in 
an English company of undoubted 
stability. If my shop were burnt down 

















I should not be the loser. What is my 
stock-in-trade? My art—myself. The 
day after the fire I practise my profes- 
sion anywhere, in the street if you will. 
I am no more dependent on my shop 
than a great painter is on his studio; he 
can move to another at a moment’s 
notice. In the event of fire I collect 
the insurance money and fit up a mag- 
nificent shop, and employ an assistant 
even. How differently, dear Madame, 
are you placed with your shop. You 
are like a snail in a shell. Burn the 
shell, and where is the snail? Pardon 
the comparison! It is not well chosen. 
My devotion is my excuse,” 

‘‘Dear Monsieur Letort, you have 
spoken well!” 

The barber had sown the seed. 

Madame Bachot caused it to fructify. 

Within a week all Toquéville was 
agog on the subject of the imperative 
necessity of a fire-engine. Fora month 
the matter was thoroughly discussed in 
all its bearings. 

Six weeks later Letort was leisurely 
shaving Antoine, the negro croupier 
of the Casino, when Monsieur Henri 
Dachicourt entered the shop. 

Fat, prosperous, and singularly select 
in speech, he was the president of the 
syndicate of landlords which misman- 
aged the affairs of Toquéville. The 
double chins at the back of his neck 
heaved with emotion. The little black 
eyes like boot buttons sparkled with 
local patriotism as he said these words: 

‘Monsieur Letort, on behalf of the 
syndicate of proprietors of our beloved 
Toquéville, Il have the honor of making 
to you a proposition, glorious alike to 
the devoted minds that conceived it, to 
myself, the unworthy but loyal mouth- 
piece of these amiable souls, and also 
to you, Monsieur Letort, the recipient 
of the proposition. Ina word, the syn- 
dicate has conferred on you the honor- 
able function of forming a commission 
to collect the sum of one thousand 
francs for the purchase of a fire-engine 
to combat those destructive flames that 
might seek to devastate our beloved 
watering-place. The tears which are 
welling to my eyes at the thought of so 
sinister an event prove that I allude to 
our Toquéville.”’ 
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Antoine, whose shining black face 
was half covered with waves of creamy 
lather, beat his feet on the floor in ap- 
proval of Monsieur Dachicourt’s re- 
marks, Letort found no words worth 
the choosing. With tears in his eyes 
he clasped the president by both his 
hands. 

Through the red blinds the sunshine 
fell pink on the floor of the shop. 

Silently these two kissed. : 

Antoine shed tears. 

The other men looked questioningly 
at one another fora second. But the 
broadness of their minds, the strength 
of their local patriotism, prevailed over 
prejudices of race and over the lather 
on the African negro’s face. 

Silently they kissed Antoine. But 
he, with that modesty and knowledge 
of the fitness of things that made the 
colored croupier so popular in Toqué- 
ville, did not dream of kissing them in 
return. 

It was an important enough day for 
Toquéville, but it was an epoch in the 
life of Antoine. 

Letort set about this business of the 
commission, and Toquéville responded 
lavishly to his importunity. In the 
height of the season a concert was given 
in the little wooden casino of the Grand 
Hotel for the benefit of the fire-engine 
fund. . 

The few English visitors who took 
apéritifs in public places were trapped 
by Letort into a benevolence, the ob- 
ject of which they but imperfectly 
understood. 

By the end of September the indefa- 
tigable barber had raised the sum of 
1430 francs! ‘ 

Toquéville spent the winter in the 
choicest conversation. It patted itself 
on the back for the wonderful enter- 
prise which it had shown in guarding 
itself against total destruction. In 
December the little village is deserted, 
except by a few of the principal inhabi- 
tants. Thech4lets, which in thesummer 
look so bright and echo with the laugh- 
ter of countless water-babies with legs 
brown as meerschaum pipe-stems, are 
closed. The empty streets look like a 
sweet Auburn in a doll’s-house world. 
But in the few occupied villas there 
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hearts of good citizens who were to 
have a fire-engine of their own. Al- 
ready three factions had been formed — 
irreconcilable parties—on the subject 
of the most suitable name for the fire- 
engine that was to be bought. 

But even now an important step had 
been taken. The trumpet had been 
chosen—a fine brass trumpet that, on 
the first alarm of fire, should summon 
the brigade to their perilous toil. 
Further, it had been properly en- 
graved: ‘‘To the heroic life-savers of 
Toquéville.’’ 

Think of it! Nota life had yet been 
saved, not a life had yet been imper- 
illed; but these honest villagers knew 
in their hearts that when the day of 
danger came, when the trumpet 
sounded the alarm, their lives would 
be saved with a heroism worthy of 
Toquéville. For them the trumpet 
had already sounded many a time, and 
many a score of lives had been rescued 
from the flames. Unhappily, no one 
could play the trumpet. But the pub- 


lic spirit of the village was such that 


each of the inhabitants volunteered to 
learn it. 

The glory of sounding an alarm, of 
rushing at intense speed along the 
streets at dead of night, of blowing 
martial strains while the noble life-sav- 
ers of the place were doing memorable 
deeds, appealed to each brave heart. 
Canivet, the photographic artist, could 
play the oboe (indifferently). He said 
that he would gladly devote his entire 
life to learning the trumpet. Timmer- 
mans, the Alsatian chemist (no mean 
performer on the concertina), urged his 
claims. It was argued by Matifat, the 
pork butcher, that as he was an expert 
*cellist he was the Heaven-appointed 
raiser of alarms. Several persons who 
had never been suspected of playing 
any instrument at all pressed this very 
fact as an argument in favor of their 
claims. A slight knowledge of the 
’cello, the oboe, and the concertina, 
said they, would be liable to embarrass 
and to confuse a citizen who, in the 
stillness of the night, was suddenly 
called upon to call upon others to fight 
the flames. 
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were proud hearts that winter, the- 


As to the appointment of a trumpeter 
there were no less than eight parties 
in the village by the time that winter’ 
was slipping into spring. 

For the honor of Toquéville it is well 
to pass over the meeting that was held 
in the Café of Progress to decide the 
matter. Hard and ill-chosen words 
were spoken—words that were after- 
wards forgottén and then apologized 
for, and then, being recalled, were re- 
stated and apologized for again. 

But the gist of each speaker’s initial 
speech was this: 

““Gentlemen, and dear fellow-citi- 
zens, —If I, Timmermans, Matifat, 
Canivet (as the case might be), am 
willing to devote such time as I can 
spare from my honorable profession of 
chemist, pork butcher, photographic 
artist (or whatever his business was), 
to learn the art of trumpset-blowing, to 
summon our devoted _ fire-brigade to 
risk their precious lives, that is enough. 
It suffices. Allis said. If you spurn 
me, you spurn me! Can I say more? 
No. Duty and public spirit compel 
me, however, to point out to you that 
neither Timmermans, nor Matifat, nor 
Canivet (or whoever the speaker was 
not), has ever had any experience on 
the trumpet. Have we any guarantee 
that these gentlemen will ever succeed 
in learning that complicated and beau- 
tiful instrument? No. WhereasI who 
speak guarantee myself. Besides, I 
have yet to hear that a photographer, 
a druggist, a pig-killer (and persons in- 
terested in all other businesses that 
were not the speaker’s), is a Heaven- 
born performer on the trumpet. Above 
all, let me urge you to remember that 
we are children of the Fourteenth of 
July! Mindful of that glorious date, 
let us act for the welfare of our beloved 
town, which will, of a surety, one day 
become a city, and cast aside all consid- 
erations of personal vanity, such as 
that of Matifat, and Canivet, and Tim- 
mermans (as the case might be).”’ 

After his third speech no one of the 
candidates wasted time in choosing his 
words. Every man said just what came 
into his head and threatened to with- 
draw his subscription. (Having ar- 
ranged for such duels as were the 
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natural sequence of his words, each — 


orator left the Café of Progress with 
anger in his heart.) 

Hippolyte Letort and Madame Ba- 
chot were left alone with some five or 
six of the less important landlords of 
Toquéville. Then the hairdresser did 
a courteous and a witty thing. In 
an admirably gallant and well-turned 
speech, full of historical allusions to 
vivandieres and chivalrous observations 
on the part played by women in the 
life of France, he proposed that Ma- 
dame Bachot, ‘“‘like an angel of vic- 
tory, should sound the trumpet and 
summon the brave life-savers to their 
noble task.”’ 

This witty suggestion put everybody 
in a good humor, and when Madame 
Bachot smilingly returned Monsieur 
Letort’s compliment, and proposed 
that he should have the honor of 
sounding the trumpet, her proposition 
was carried with applause. 

The business of the evening being 
concluded, the meeting dissolved. 
When Hippolyte and Madame Bachot 
were left alone, the hairdresser did a 


beautiful and a symbolic thing. Though 
he was wearing his best black-and-white 
trousers (the ones with the sponge-bag 
design), he flung himself on his knees 


at the feet of Madame Bachot. He was 
no longer a barber—he wasa man. He 
poured out his love in a torrent of 
beautiful words. 

The lady expressed surprise. 
had dreamed of no such thing! 

What! Did his Marie-Eugénie im- 
agine that her Hippolyte could live next 
door to her for all these years without 
desiring an even closer union? 

**Oh, my dear Monsieur Letort!’”’ 

‘‘Hippolyte to you, dear Madame! 
Ever your Hippolyte! Are you then 
blind, dear Marie-Eugénie? or do you 
think that I am blind to the charms of 
art? Could any man, not a worm, a 
pig-faced Englishman, a Dreyfusard, 
look at the admirable creations of 
‘The Fantaisies’’ without adoring their 
creator? No, never! A _ thousand 
times, no!!’’ 

*“Raise yourself, Monsieur. You as- 
tound me! You take me by surprise! 
This is so sudden.” 


She 
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**Sudden! Have I not given proof 
enough? Listen. Did I ever make an 
allusion to what all other artists in my 
profession would call the surplus hair 
on your adorable face? Never! Did 
I suggest the use of my depilatory at 
five francs a bottle for your case? No. 
Why not? Because I loved you. Did 
you not suspect the motive of my 
silence on the subject? Love. I would 
not touch a hair of your—face. To me 
at least they are sacred.’’ 

But even this proof of the triumph 
of love over commercial instincts in her 
suitor did not weigh with Marie-Eu- 
génie. 

**Pray raise yourself,’’ she repeated 
firmly. 

He cried: ‘‘You ask why I have not 
spoken before?’”’ 

She did n’t; but that was merely a 
rhetorical question, and Hippolyte im- 
mediately answered it. ‘‘I will tell you. 
You are an artist. You live in a world 
of dreams. From Parnassus itself you 
descend to place the creations of your 
splendid fancy on sale in Toquéville. 
You are romantic. Your world is the 
world of romance. Who was I that I 
should hope to enter those shadowy 
realms of yours? A barber. I wasa 
mere barber till to-night. But now my 
position is changed. I am the trump- 
eter of our splendid fire-brigade. You 
must no longer think of me as a mere 
barber! Think of me rather sounding 
martial strains, urging our brave fellow- 
citizens to their noble work amidst the 
roaring flames and crashing timbers. 
Ah, you wince! Your sympathetic 
heart is trembling at the thought of 
danger to your Hippolyte. Be calm. 
For your sake I would not imperil my 
life—no, not for worlds. My post is 
not a post of danger. It is a post of 
glory. I summon our life-savers to 
their task, and then my duty ceases. I 
cannot risk my life, for my life is 
yours.”’ 

‘“*It is useless, my dear Monsieur. I 
am touched, deeply touched. But I 
shall never marry again. As you say, 
in words which I shall never forget, my 
life is my art—‘The Fantaisies.’ If I 
should ever be tempted into wedlock— 
you will excuse me if I am candid—it 
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would be for the sake of my art, it 
would be to extend ‘The Fantaisies.’ 
You cannot help me to enlarge it.”’ 

With a sympathetic hand, and as 
though to soften the force of her re- 
fusal, she softly patted Hippolyte’s 
bald head. But her tone was terribly 
grim. 

‘*In a word, then, ‘The Fantaisies’ is 
my rival,’’ he said, standing erect with 
his right arm outstretched. 

“‘If you will have it so, dear Mon- 
sieur. You have no other,’’ she added 
with a beautiful smile. 

He turned on his heel 

Muttering angrily, “A bas les Fan- 
taisies!’’ he strode from the room and 
out of the Café of Progress. 

To the starry night he said: “‘If my 
rival were a man he should certainly 
receive some revolver shots in. his 
stomach.”’ As he was passing ‘‘The 
Fantaisies,”” he stopped for a second or 
two and peppered its artistic triumphs 
with balls from an imaginary pistol. 

As there was nothing more to be 
done he went to bed. 


The 15th of August is always a great 
day in Toquéville, for then the /é@e of 
the little town takes place and greasy 
poles and bicycle races are the order 
of the day; dances and torchlight pro- 
cessions cause the disorder of the night. 

There is a ‘‘Society”’ ball. at the 
Grand Hotel, and a ‘“‘popular” ball at 
the Hétel des Dunes. But this year the 
15th of August would be memorable 
beyond all other 15ths of August in the 
past or future history of the village, for 
it would witness the christening of the 
**Salamander.”’ 

After much ill-feeling, after inter- 
minable speeches, after incredible sug- 
gestions, the name of the fire-engine 
had been decided. Each important 
householder had, of course, wanted to 
call the engine after the name of his 
wife — Clotilde, Hortense, Adelaide, 
Phillipine, and Rose-Marie. 

So violent was opinion on this mat- 
ter that a solution of the question 
seemed impossible, until it was discov- 
ered that seven of the wives of the 
proprietors possessed the name Marie, 
amongst others. Then, to save a 
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revolution, the rest of the proprietors 
decided to call the engine ‘* Marie.” 
Immediately the seven heard of the 
decision they vetoed it, each insisting 
that if the machine were called after his 
wife the christening should be made 
definite -beyond dispute: the surname 
should be added. The whole town re- 
volted at such a suggestion. It was un- 
fair that a fire-engine for which all had 
subscribed should be identified solely 
with the chemist under the name of 
**Marie Timmermans ’’! 

It would be equally absurd to call it 
‘*Marie Matifat.” The fire-engine was 
a serious matter. It was not to be 
treated as a joke or an advertisement. 
However, all differences had eventually 
been sunk, all duels had been “‘ar- 
ranged,’’ and the engine was to be 
called by the usual name of fire-en- 
gines, the ‘‘Salamander.”’ 

It was a beautiful engine. It was, of 
course, painted red, white, and blue, 
and with accessories—one axe, two 
harpoons, seventy-five linen buckets, 
twelve helmets, twelve brilliant belts, 
twelve blue blouses, and the famous 
trumpet—it had cost 1110 franes 95 
centimes. 

The balance of the 1430 francs col- 
lected by Letort was to be spent on 
the festivities attending its christening. 
Everything pointed to a great day. 

The 15th of August dawned bright, 
with a dead-blue sky and infinite prom- 
ise of fine weather. Every one was up 
early; every one was happy; every one 
was proud; and, of course, every one 
was talking. At6.30A.M. in the Place 
de la République were assembled the 
twelve noble life-savers, wearing their 
shining helmets, their brilliant belts, 
and their blouses. By profession they 
were masons, but they were perfectly 
prepared to devote their spare time (for 
a small annual subsidy) to life-saving. 
They were grouped awkwardly around 
the beautiful ‘‘Salamander.” Gallant 
fellows though they were, they seemed 
to be cowed by the elegance of the en- 
gine, and stood with folded hands, 
looking as dejected as convicts. The 
instructor from Boulogne explained 
the method of working the ‘‘Salaman- 
der’’ in the event of a fire in a first- 
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floor room, a fire in an attic, a fire in a 
swimming-bath, a fire on a church 
steeple, a fire in a crowded opera-house 
during the performance of “’ Robert le 
Diable.’’ So beautifully chosen were 
his words that no one ventured to tell 
him that there was not a swimming- 
bath, a steeple, or an opera-house in 
Toquéville. The instructor charmed 
all hearers. He patted the masons on 
their clumsy shoulders, and called 
them ‘‘brave fellows,’’ ‘‘dauntless 
heroes,’’ ‘“‘hearts of adamant,’’ and 
pleasing things of the sort. He ac- 
complished (verbally) extraordinary 
deeds of heroism for them. He spoke 
a selection of short speeches, such as 
would be suitable for Matifat, the hon- 
orary chief of the fire-brigade, to make 
to his devoted men after a fiery victory. 
‘*Bravest of the brave,’’ he concluded, 
“IT have told you how to manipulate 
your glorious ‘Salamander.’ Woe be- 
tide the flames that raise their death- 
dealing hands before the fire-brigade of 
Toquéville! Full of emotion as I am 


at the contemplation of the deeds that 
you will do, I dismiss you to your 


homes. 

If he drank forty absinthes during 
the day, he refused offers of at least 
forty more. 

The only fault that the instructor had 
found with the equipment of the ‘‘Sal- 
amander” was the performance of 
Monsieur Letort. His trumpet-play- 
ing was not inspiring, it seemed. 
Rather was it a dirge for the dead than 
a rallying-signal to urge brave men to 
gallant deeds. 

But Toquéville understood. It knew 
of poor Hippolyte’s blighted hopes; 
and great-hearted Toquéville forgave. 

Since the day of the meeting in the 
Café of Progress the barber had become 
a changed man. He who had been so 
cheery a companion, as ready as any 
man to accept the offer of a Quinquina 
Dubonnet or a Yermouth-Cassis, now 
led a solitary life. All his spare time 
he spent in the back of his shop, mak- 
ing melancholy sounds on the trumpet 
of the brave life-savers. 

How could Madame Bachot resist 
the pathos of these awful sounds? said 
Toquéville. Were they not as the tem- 
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tuous heaving of a breaking heart? 
f she were human she would suddenly 
burst open the door of “‘The Fan- 
taisies’’ and throw herself into the arms 
of the love-lorn Hippolyte. 
_ She did no such thing. But she in- 
vented the ‘‘Santos-Dumont”’ blotting- 
book. This contrivance was the most 
appalling sight that the naked eye of 
man has ever been called upon to face. 
(Purple plush, seaweed, and mother-o’- 
pearl had a share in the matter.) As 
Madame Bachot had sold two hundred 
examples of ‘‘Santos’’ in the first half 
of the season, it was clear to poor Hip- 
polyte that he stood less chance than 
ever against his rival. 

The barber’s woeful countenance was 
the one dark spot on the glorious 15th 
of August. Gaiety reigned supreme 
in Toquéville. Never before had so 
many consommations been consumed 
between 10.30 and midday on the ter- 
race of the Grand Hotel. No band 
had ever played with such admirable 
art as the Fanfare of the United 
Brothers of Boulogne. Never had the 
anthem of Toquéville been sung by so 
many voices, and with so little regard 
for tune, as on that day. 

Hundreds of water-babies, dressed 
chiefly in braces and knickerbockers, 
had marched through the streets sing- 
ing merrily the curious patots song : 


On dit qu’au Toquet 
I gna pas d’progrés, 
Oh ! qu’ ell’ grande erreur, mesdames ! 
Tl parait qu’ on fait 
Un tonneau propret 
Pour arroser |’ macadam ; 
Mais voil4 le hic, 
Faut, pour qu’ on I’ fabrique, 
Du bois d’ arbre ; mais bernique ! 
On n’ peut pas trouver 
Un bon jardinier 
Pour planter |’ arbre et I’ faire pousser. 


Never before had so many English 
visitors struggled with the intricacies 
of its refrain: 


Nous n’ somm’s plus des Cucquois, 
Vraiment c’ était béte, béte, 

Nous somm’s Toquévillois, 
Ca c’ est bien plus chouette ! chouette } 
Nous avons un’ forét 
A la pointe du Toquet, 
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Des p'tits chalets, 

Frais et coquets, 

En bois, en pierre ou en fer, 
Sur le Boul’vard de la Mer, 
Sur |’ Boul’vard de la Mer, 
Dont nous sommes tous fiers. 


After lunch the great event of the 
day took place—the official christening 
of the fire-engine in the Place de la 
République. The ‘‘Salamander”’ was 
tricked out with a quantity of artificial 
flowers and real ferns, till it looked like 
nothing so little as a fire-engine. The 
enthusiasm of the Toquévillois had 
made a perfect fool of the ‘‘Salaman- 
der.” It was more brilliant even than 
Madame Bachot, who was looking hot 
and handsome in purple plush. 

Amidst the sounds of martial music 
Madame Dachicourt broke a bottle of 
the beer of the country over the shame- 
faced machine, and stated in a few 
well-chosen but inaudible words that 
henceforward, through all the ages, it 
would be known as the “‘Salamander.” 

Then it was poor broken-hearted Le- 
tort’s turn to speak. A year ago he 
would have been proud of this oppor- 
tunity of delivering a flood of well- 
selected words. But it was limply, 
and without any symptom of his old 
sprightliness, that he stepped into the 
reserved space in front of Monsieur 
Dachicourt. All the smartness seemed 
to have faded out of his sponge-bag 
trousers; but his trumpet glittered 
bravely in the sunlight. 

These were his words: 

“‘T have the honor of presenting to 
the syndicate of proprietors of Toqué- 
ville, in the name of the commission 
over which I have presided up till to- 
day, this superb fire-engine, so aptly 
named the ‘Salamander.’ 

‘It has been acquired, as you, Mon- 
sieur le Président, are well aware, by 
the subscription of our sympathetic fel- 
low-citizens. To-day the duties of my 
commission, which has recruited the 
splendid group of life-savers now sur- 
rounding the ‘Salamander,’ are at an 
end. For my commission, in a word, 
retires.’’ 

A silence that was full of emotion fol- 
lowed these words. Toquéville stood 
aghast. Though the depth of Letort’s 


grief about his love-affair was fully un- 
derstood by all, it was felt that his 
ridiculously simple and straightforward 
speech was a disgrace to him and to 
Toquéville’s reputation for eloquence. 
Had he chosen a single word that was 
worth the choosing? Not one. Had 
he shed tears over his resignation? Not 
atear. He had destroyed Toquéville’s 
reputation, not only for eloquence, but 
for emotion. 

Happily Dachicourt was equal to the 
situation. Before the first murmurs 
against Letort were audible he spoke: 

**I thank you, Monsieur Letort, not 
only in my own name, which you all 
know, but in the name of the admirable 
and estimable syndicate of honorable 
proprietors of our renowned watering- 
place, by which I mean—need I say it? 
—Toquéville. (Applause.) Your gen- 
erous and intellectual applause proves 
to me that I need not. But were that 
applause absent, I should not hesitate 
to state and affirm openly, even in a 
storm cf hostile and ignorant dissen- 
sion, the fact that I allude to Toqué- 
ville.”" 

The audience immediately recog- 
nized real eloquence. Thunderous ap- 
plause greeted Dachicourt’s admission 
that he alluded to Toquéville. 

‘‘My sympathetic and loyal col- 
leagues, and I myself (pardon my 
egotism), fully realize, my dear Mon- 
sieur Letort, all the zeal that you 
have shown, all the efforts that you 
have made, all the pains that you have 
taken, all the thought that you have 
expended, in order to bring your su- 
perhuman task to a successful termina- 
tion. (Applause and music.) You had 
faith in your enterprise, and you have 
been justified in your faith. You have 
triumphed. We thank you. I thank 
you. Toquéville thanks you. Pas-de- 
Calais thanks you. France thanks 
you!!”’ (Prolonged applause without 
music, but with some horn-blowing.) 

‘*With our thanks receive, also, our 
congratulations. But we shall cease to 
be of accord if you think, for one in- 
stant, of resigning your commission. 
We invite you to continue your serv- 
ices by becoming a sub-section of our 
syndicate.”’ 
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Dachicourt opened his fat arms wide 
to welcome the proposed sub-section. 
Strong and influential men, whose po- 
sition in Toquéville entitled them to 
do so, wept. Less important persons 
merely blew horns or kissed their own 
wives publicly. 

Letort alone was unmoved. 

‘‘He is carrying his callousness too 
far’’ was the general comment. ‘‘He 
should cast aside for a moment his pri- 
vate grief, and show some sort of emo- 
tion at the public honor conferred upon 
him by our brave President. Why, the 
fellow does not shed a tear! Come, 
come, he is a mean specimen! The 
man is evidently too miserable to 
weep!” 

Suddenly a burly Englishman with a 
kodak, who was standing next to Le- 
tort, started weeping. This large man 
dressed in khaki, with a quantity of 
saddlery about his person, sobbed os- 
tentatiously into a bandana. If the 


public had been annoyed at the re- 
straint shown by Letort, it was incensed 
at the emotion of the Englishman. His 
broad shoulders were heaving with sor- 


row, but they were so broad that the 
idea of kicking him, if it had occurred 
to any one present, was at once aban- 
doned. 

‘‘What the devil do you mean by 
mixing yourself up in a function which 
does not concern you?” was the most 
that the bravest ventured on. 

The big man was wrapped up in his 
grief, and did not reply. 

‘Pig of an Englishman, what right 
have you to weep over the ‘Salaman- 
der’ of Toquéville?’’ 

Then the man removed his handker- 
chief and roared with laughter. 

““You imbeciles,’’ he explained in 
good French. ‘“‘It seems that you 
wanted somebody to weep at your 
stupid function, and I thought I might 
do the job as well as anybody else.”’ 

‘You have no right,’ cried excited 
voices. 

““No right! Why, I subscribed 
five francs to the gimcrack myself. I 
only pretended to weep, to please 
you!’ 

“*Pretended! You mock yourself at 
the ‘Salamander!’ ”’ ; 
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‘*I don’t care a tuppenny ticket about 
the whole bag of tricks. But I did this 
amateur weeping so that you can get on 
with the performance. I’m going back 
to Boulogne, and I want to photograph 
your damned silly pantomime. Go on 
with the show. I draw for the comic 

apers.”’ 

“‘The English are as a race well 
known to be pigs,” said Dachicourt. 
(Immense applause.) Matifat main- 
tained discreetly to a few friends that 
there existed a large and a growing 
class of Englishmen who were more 
piglike than was really necessary. To 
this class, he hinted, the Englishman 
in khaki undoubtedly belonged. 

The episode was at an end, but the 
piggishness of the Englishman and the 
self-restraint of Letort cast something 
of a blight over the gaiety of the after- 
noon. 

By the evening it had worn off, and 
at ten o’clock the scene on the Boule- 
vard de la Mer was brilliant to a de- 
gree. Outside the Grand Hotel stood 
the noble ‘‘Salamander,’’ decked with 
flowers and Japanese lanterns. Chil- 
dren were dancing round it, climbing 
on it, putting sand into it, caressing it, 
naming their dogs after it. 

On the terrace of the Grand Hotel 
the brave life-savers of Toquéville sat 
drinking to it. Earlier in the evening 
they had described all the gallant deeds 
that could be done with it. Now they 
were describing these gallant deeds as 
having actually been done with it. 
They spoke of the ‘“‘Salamander’’ as 
‘**The Veteran of the Flames.’’ Such 
is the simple faith of the Toquévillois 
that he believes as implicitly in the fu- 
ture as in the past. Tell him to do any- 
thing for you—immediately from_ his 
point of view the thing is done. He 
does not require to move further in the 
matter. 

The hisses of the rockets, the shouts 
of the firemen, the sigh of ‘‘L’ Amour- 
euse’’ by the orchestra, the cries of the 
children, made the night as gay as any 
one could wish. The moon shone out 
on the ‘‘Salamander,” that had been 
made such a fool of, and every one was 
singing a new satirical verse to the song 
of the town: 








Le clou d’ cette année, 
C’ est qu’ on s’a payé, 
Un’ pompe a pomper tout’ neuve, 
Mais voila |’ chiendent, 
D’ l’ eau pour mettr’ dedans 
Forcément elle en s’ ra veuve ; 
Mais y a les pompiers, 
Des homm’s bien taillés, 
L’ capitain’ pour les ranger, 
Mais c’ qu’ il faut souhaiter 
C’ est qu’ pompe et pompiers 
N’ aient jamais besoin de marcher, 


Poor ‘‘Salamander!’’ Every one, 
even the pig of an Englishman, seemed 
to mock him. 

But the hour of his revenge was near. 

The refrain had just been begun for 
the thousandth time: 


Nous,n’ somm’s plus des Cucquois, 
Vraiment c’ était béte, béte, 

Nous somm’s Toquévillois, 
Ca, c’ est bien plus chouette! chouette! 
C’ est nous qui nous baignons. 
Et qui désensablons 
Nos p’tit’s maisons 
Qu’ nous construisons 

En bois, en pierre ou en fer, 


eé Fire ! 9’, . 

The cry rang like a _pistol-shot 
through the riot in front of the hotel. 

*‘Fire! Fire! ”’ 

Confusion, chaos. 

**Letort! Where is Letort? Sound 
the trumpet.”’ 

Letort was not to be found. 
Salamander!’’ ‘‘The instructor from 
Boulogne!! The brave life-savers!!!’’ 

The instructor had throughout the 
day put himself on a strict diet of ab- 
sinthe and cigarettes. He was incapa- 
ble of imparting instruction. And the 
brave life-savers? They were huddled 
masses of blue blouses, with glittering 
helmets put on the wrong way. 


“The 
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‘‘The Veteran of the Flames” 
looked a perfect fool in the moon 

In vain did strong but unfamiliar 
arms strip him of his flowers and at- 
tempt to set him in motion. He was 
clogged with sand. His hose was gone. 

The children had played cruel tricks 
with his axles. Suddenly one of his 
wheels came off, and he fell jingling 
and useless to the ground. 

**Where is the fire? Get buckets full 
of water.” 

‘‘The fire is at Madame Bachot’s.”’ 

‘*No, it is Monsieur Letort’s.”’ 

‘*It is ‘The Fantaisies.’ ’” 

‘‘No, it is the Villa Hippolyte.” 

“It is both!” 

And both it was. The flames had 
caught firmly hold of the two shops. 

They at least were doomed. Ma- 
dame Bachot, assisted by many willing 
helpers, was rescuing the more fanciful 
of her creations. Of Letort there was 
no trace. The flames did their work 
thoroughly. 

And when the sun rose on August 
16th Madame Bachot, in bedraggled 
purple plush, stood hand in hand with 
Monsieur Letort, gazing at the smok- 
ing ashes that alone remained of *‘ The 
Fantaisies”’ and the Villa Hippolyte. 


There are at least four things on 
which there are no differences of 
opinion in Toquéville: 

1. That Marie-Eugénie Bachot has 
better taste than anybody outside of 
Paris. 

2. That Hippolyte, such was the 
power of his love, burnt down the origi- 
nal *‘ Fantaisies.”’ 

3. That though the English are, as a 
race, pigs, it is well to insure in their 
offices. 

4. That the ‘‘Salamander’”’ is a vet- 
eran of the flames. 
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Salt and Sincerity 


By FRANK NORRIS 


THERE can be no question nor 
reasonable doubt but that the “‘lan- 
Literature as GUage, institutions, and re- 
a cult proves ligion”’ of fiction writers are 
a clogs at present undergoing the 
most radical revolution in the history 
of literature. And I mean by that 
that the men themselves are changing 
—their characters, their attitudes to- 
wards life; even the mode and man- 
ner of their own life. Those who are 
not thus changing are decaying. And 
those others, the Great Un-arrived who 
do not recognize the Change, who do 
not acknowledge the Revolution, will 
never succeed, but will perish untimely 
almost before they can be said to have 
been born at all. 

Time was when the author was an 
aristocrat, living in seclusion, un- 
spotted from the world. But the Revo- 
lution of which there is question here 
has meted out to him the fate that 
Revolutions usually prepare for Aristo- 
crats and his successor is, must be, 
must be—if he is to voice the spirit of 
his times aright, if he is to interpret his 
fellows justly—the Man of the People, 
. the Good Citizen. 

How the novelists of the preceding 
generation played the Great Game is 
no matter for discussion here. Times 
were different then. One shut one- 
self in the study; one wore a velvet 
coat; one read a great deal and quoted 
Latin; one knew the classics; one kept 
apart from the vulgar profane and 
never, never, never read the news- 
papers. But for the novelist of the 
next fifty years of this twentieth cen- 
tury these methods, these habits, this 
conception of literature as a cult, as a 
refinement to be kept inviolate from 
the shoulderings and elbowings of the 
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Common People is a clog, is a stum- 
bling block, is a pit-fall, a bog, mire, 
trap—anything you like that is false, 
misleading, and pernicious. 


I have no patience with a theory 
of literature — and oh, how often 
The one hears it preached!— 
thrill a that claims the Great Man 
popular belongs only to the cul- 
inheritance. tured few. ‘‘You must 
write,’” so these theorists explain, 
**for that small number of fine minds 
who because of education, because of 
delicate, fastidious taste are competent 
to judge.”’’ I tell you this is wrong. 
It is precisely the same purblind preju- 
dice that condemned the introduction 
of the printing press because it would 
cheapen and vulgarize the literature of 
the day. A literature that cannot be 
vulgarized is no literature at all and 
will’ perish just as surely as rivers 
run to the sea. The things that last 
are the understandable things—under- 
standable to the common minds, the 
Plain People, understandable, one is 
almost tempted to say, to the very 
children. 

It is so in every branch of art: in 
music, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture. The great monuments of these 
activities, the things that we retain 
longest, and cherish with the most care 
are plain almost to bareness. The most 
rudimentary mind can understand 
them. All the learning, all the culture, 
all the refinement in the world will 
not give you a greater thrill on reading 
your ‘‘Iliad’’ than the boy of fifteen 
enjoys. Is the ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ a thing 
of subtlety or refinement? Are the 
Pyramids complex? Are Angelo’s 
Sibyls involved? But the “‘Iliad,’’ the 
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‘* Marseillaise,’”’ the Pyramids, the 
Sibyls will endure and endure and en- 
dure while men have eyes to see, ears 
to hear, and hearts to be moved. These 
great things, these monuments were not 
written nor composed, nor builded, nor 
painted for the select, for the cultured. 
When Homer wrote there were no 
reading circles. Rouget de Lisle gave 
no ‘‘Recitals.”” One does not have to 
‘read up” to understand the message 
of Cheops, nor take a course of art lec- 
tures to feel the mystery of the Del- 
phic Sibyl. 


And so to come back to the starting 
place, the Revolution in the character 
The value ot Of the writer of fiction. If 
theactual the modern novelist does not 
and the vital. ynderstand the Plain People, 
if he does not address himself directly 
to them intelligibly and simply, he will 
fail. But he will never understand 
them by shutting himself away from 
them. He must be—and here one 
comes to the conclusion of the whole 
matter—a Man of the World. None 
more so. Books have no place in his 
equipment, have no right to be there; 
will only cumber and confuse him. His 
predecessor never read the newspapers, 
but for him the newspaper is more 
valuable than all the tomes of Ruskin, 
all the volumes of Carlyle. And more 
valuable than all are the actual, vital 
Affairs of Men. The function of the 
novelist of this present day is to com- 
ment upon life as he sees it. He can- 
not get away from this; this is his 
excuse for existence, the only claim he 
has upon the attention. How neces- 
sary then for him—of all men—to be 
in the midst of life! He cannot plunge 
too deeply into it. Politics will help 
him, and Religious Controversies, Ex- 
plorations, Science, the newest theory 
of Socialism, the latest development of 
Biology. He should find an interest 
in Continental diplomacy and should 
have opinions on the chances of a 
Russo-Japanese war over the Corean 
question. He should be able to tell 


why it is of such unusual importance 
for Queen Wilhelmina of Holland to 
give birth to an heir, and should know 
who ought to be nominated for Gover- 
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nor of his native State at the next con- 
vention. 


No piece of information — mere 
downright acquisition of fact—need be 
considered worthless. No- 
thing is too trivial to be ne- 
glected. I know a novelist 
of international reputation 
who told me that the following little 
bits of knowledge (collected heaven 
knows where and stored up for years 
in some pigeon-hole of his memory) 
had been of use to him, in the compos- 
ing of a nevel he is now at work upon, 
That great cities tend to grow to the 
Westward; that race-horses are shod 
with a long and narrow shoe; and that 
the usual price charged by an electrician 
for winding an armature is four dol- 
lars. And he seemed prouder of the 
fact that he had these tiny odds and 
ends at his command, when needed, 
than he was of the honorary degree 
just conferred upon him by Harvard 
University. 

I suppose this is an exaggerated case, 
and it is not to be denied that it is bet- 
ter to have a Harvard degree than to 
know the shape of a race-horse’s shoe, 
but it surely goes to prove the point 
that, as far as actual material worth and 
use were concerned, the fugitive foolish 
memory-notes were of more present 
help than the university degree, and 
that so far as information is concerned 
the novelist cannot know too much. 


Knowledge 
versus 
honorary 
degrees. 


In a recent number of Zhe Bookman 
there appears an able article under 
lianas the title ‘* Attacking the 
not acceptea. Newspapers.’’ The title is 

a trifle misleading, since the 
author’s point and text are a defence of 
modern journalism, or rather let us say 
an apology. The apology is very well 
done. The manner of presentation is 
ingenious, the style amusing, but none 
the less one cannot let the article pass 
without protest or at the least com- 
ment. The original function of a news- 
paper was, and still should be, to tell 
the news—and, if you please, nothing 
more than that. The “‘policy” of the 
paper was (before the days of the yel- 
low press) advocated and exploited in 
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the editorial columns. The whole diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that nowadays the 
average newspaper is violently partisan 
and deliberately alters news to suit its 
partisanship. ‘‘Not a very criminal 
procedure,” I hear it said; ‘‘for by 
reading the opposition papers the pub- 
lic gets the other side.’” But one sub- 
mits that such a course és criminal, and 
that it can be proved to be such. How 
many people do you suppose read the 
‘opposition ’’ papers? The public that 
subscribes to the New York Fournal 
does not see Zhe Sun; and the reader 
of The Sun is almost abashed at being 
seen with a Yournal. The American 
newspaper readers have not time to 
read *‘both sides’’ unless presented to 
them in one and the same paper. 


Observe now how this partisanship 
works injustice and ruin. Let us sup- 
The injustice POS€ a given newspaper is 
of partisan- hostile to the Governor of 
obigs the State. Now every man 
—even a journalist—has a right to his 
opinions and his hostilities, and im- 
portant men in public life must expect 
to be abused. There are for them 
compensations; their position is too 
high, too secure to be shaken. by the 
vituperation of malevolent journals. 
But these journals have one favorite 
form of attacking important public men 
which, though it does not always harm 
the personage assaulted, may easily 
ruin the subordinates with which he 
surrounds himself. This is the habit 
of discrediting the statesman by de- 
faming his appointees. The Governor, 
we will say, has appointed John Smith 
to be the head of a certain institution 
of the State. But the Governor has in- 
curred the enmity of the Dazly Clarion 
—the leading newspaper. Promptly 
the Clarion seizes upon Smith. His 
career as head of the institution has 
been a record of misrule (so the Clarion 
reads), has been characterized by ex- 
travagance, incompetency, mismanage- 
ment, and even misappropriation of 
the State’s money. And here begins 
the cruel injustice of the business. The 
editor of that paper will set no bounds 
upon the lengths to which he will urge 
his reporters in their vilification of 
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Smith. The editor knows he is a liar, 
the reporters know they are liars, but 
the public, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, ignoring motives, unable to 
see that the real object of attack is the 
Governor, unable to understand the 
brute callousness and wretched hy- 
pocrisy of the whole proceeding, Jde- 
lieves the calumny, believes that Smith 
is an incompetent, a spendthrift, even 
a thief. And even the better class of 
readers, even the more intelligent who 
make allowances for the paper's politi- 
cal prejudices will listen to the abuse 
and believe that there ‘‘must be some 
fire where there is so much smoke.” 
Do you suppose for one moment that 
Smith will ever get a hearing in that 
paper? Do you suppose its reporters 
will ever credit him with a single hon- 
est achievement, a single sincere effort? 
If you do, you do not understand 
modern journalism. 


Ah, but the opposition papers! They 
will defend Smith. They will champion 
him as vehemently as the 
Clarion attacks. That is all 
‘very well, but suppose there 
are no opposition papers. Politics are 
very complicated. The press of a 
given community is not always equally 
divided between the Republican and 
Democratic parties. Time and time 
again it happens that all the leading 
newspapers of a city, a county, or even 
a State, Democratic, Republican, In- 
dependent, etc., are banded together 
to oppose some one Large Man. 
Where then will Smith get his hearing? 
He cannot fight all the newspapers at 
once. He is not strong enough to re- 
taliate even upon the meanest. The 
papers are afraid of nothing he can do. 
They hold absolute power over his 
good name and reputation. And for 
the sake of feeding fat the grudge they 
bear the Great One they butcher the 
subordinate without ruth and without 
reproach. Believe me, it has been 
shown repeatedly that placed in such a 
position the modern newspaper will 
check at no lie however monstrous, at 
no calumny however vile. If Smith 
holds a position of trust he will be 
trumpeted from end to end of the com- 


The many 
against 
the one. 
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munity as a defaulter, gambling away 
the public moneys entrusted to his care. 
He will be pictured as a race-track fol- 
lower, a supporter of fast women, a 
thief, a blackguard, and a reprobate. 
If he holds an administrative office, it 
will be shown how he has given and 
taken bribes; how he has neglected his 
duties and ignored his responsibilities 


till his office has engendered calamity, - 


ruin, and even actual physical suffer- 
ing. If his work is in the nature of 
supervision over one of those State in- 


‘ stitutions where the helpless are cared 


for,—the infirm, the imbecile, the 
aged, or sick, or poor,—his cruelty to 
his wards will be the theme, and he 
will be written of and pictured as 
whipping or torturing old men and lit- 
tle children, imprisoning, tormenting, 
making a hell of what was meant to be 
a help. 


And the man once blackened after 
this fashion will never again rehabili- 
tate himself in the eyes of 
sem the public. The people who 
believethe read newspapers always be- 
worst. lieve the worst, and when 
an entire press,. or even the major part 
of it, unite to defame a man there is 
no help nor redress possible. He is 
ruined, ruined professionally and finan- 
cially, ruined in character, in pocket, 
and in the hopes of ever getting back 
the good name that once was his. 

And all this is done merely as a po- 
litical move, merely to discredit the 
Big Man who put Smith in his place, 
merely to hurt his chances of re-nomi- 
nation, merely to cut down the number 
of his votes. It is butchery; there is 
no other word than this with which to 
characterize the procedure, butchery as 
cruel, as wanton, and as outrageous as 
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ever bloodied the sands of the Colis- 
seum. It is even worse than this, for 
the victim has no chance for his life. 
His hands are tied before the beasts are 
loosed. He is trussed and downed be- 
fore the cages are opened, and the 
benches thunder for his life, not as for 
a victim to be immolated, but as a 
criminal to be punished. He is getting 
only his deserts, his very memory is 
an execration, and his name whenever 
mentioned is a by-word and a hissing. 
And this in face of the fact that the 
man may be as innocent of the charges 
urged as if he had never been born. 


Yet Dr. Colby in The Bookman ar- 
ticle writes: “‘If we must attack the 
As crusaders Newspapers let it be as critics 
not as not as crusaders, for the peo- 
critics. ple who write for them are 
under no stricter obligations than our- 
selves.’” What! the reporter or the 
editor who by some fillip of fortune is 
in a position to make public opinion in 
the minds of a million people under no 
more obligations than you and I! If 
ever obligation bore down with an all 
but intolerable weight it is in just his 
case. His responsibility is greater than 
that of the Pulpit, greater than that of 
the Physician, greater than that of the 
Educator. If you would see the use to 
which it is put, you have only to try to 
get at the real truth in the case of the 
next public character assailed and vili- 
fied in the public prints. 

Dr. Colby is wrong. It zs a Crusade 
and of a criticism that will pull down 
the modern yellow newspaper from the 
bad eminence to which the minds of the 
hysterical, of the violent, of the ignor- 
ant, brutal, and unscrupulous have ex- 
alted it. 
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DEAR BELINDA: 

There has been issued during the 
past month a volume which invites the 
scorn of the British matron, and many 
will therefore consider of great impor- 
tance. The book is called ‘*The Cult 
of Chiffon.”” It has been written by 
Mrs. Eric Pritchard, and comes direct 
from the very depths of her soul. The 
book might have been called ‘*The 
Importance of being Earnest about 
Chiffon.”” Mrs. Pritchard speaks with 
very faint praise of man’s power to 
criticise woman in matters of dress; 
but all praise is here given to the 
woman who makes fashion beautiful 
and the beautiful the fashion. Man, 


it appears, had a good time long ago. 


In primeval times he adorned himself 
with fine feathers, and “‘even up to the 
last century he retained his partiality 
for gold stuff and gorgeous raiment.” 
But in more recent times civilized man 
seems to have lost pleasure in personal 
adornment, and to have become pos- 
sessed of the desire to bestow all that 
is beautiful in ‘‘personal decoration 
upon his womankind.” This speaks 
well for man as.an unselfish being, but 
the virtuous side of the man is-not al- 
luded to by Mrs. Pritchard. ‘‘The 
Cult of Chiffon ” has been fully illus- 
trated by Rose Le Quesne, who has in- 
cluded in her adornment of its pages 
many valuable illustrations of how not 
to do it. Among these ‘“‘the woman 
worker” is held up to pictorial scorn. 
“*Man,”’ says Mrs. Pritchard, ‘‘does not 
take kindly to the woman-worker.’’ 
In truth, he does not take to her at 
all. Man desires intelligence, but he 
hopes to find it clothed in becoming 
garments. The intelligent foreigner 
throws up his hands in horror at the 
ill-concealed proportions of the feet of 
the daughters of Albion, particularly 


those of the woman-worker. An -Eng- 
lishwoman wears boots only suitable to 
tramp an African desert. As for the 
Ibsen and other aggressive types of 
woman, their boots positively walk in 
front of them. You can see them a 
mile away. The feet of the Americans 
are ‘‘ well shaped ’’ and “‘slender,”’ but 
they are ‘‘mostly iong.’’. But has not 
the chief poet of America asserted that 
“*artislong’’? The ‘‘elegance ’’ of her 
feet pleases La Belle Américaine, and 
she is always looking at them, whereas 
Emerson bade her look up to the stars. 
**The new religion,’’.says Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, ‘“‘is smartness.”’ If you have 
learnt the secret of becoming smart 
you may possess power without beauty. 
In this connection observe the illustra- 
tion of the lady on the cover of ‘*The 
Cult of Chiffon.’’ 

Mrs. Pritchard proceeds with sin- 
cerity and shrewdness to tell her read- 
ers how to become smart. Verily a 
good treatise upon the application of 
rouge may well be literature when a 
discourse upon woman’s enfranchise- 
ment may be mere pamphleteering. 
**The Cult of Chiffon ’’ has this in com- 
mon with the Christian religion: ‘‘it 
insists that the invisible is more impor- 
tant than the visible.”” Leaving out 
“‘the higher respectability,’”’ woollen 
bodices, and the camisole of utility, can 
one wonder that marriage is so often a 
failure? . However, it is permitted to 
the smart to wear silk and wool mix- 
tures run through with ribbons. Mrs. 
Pritchard’s book is itself run through 
with ribbons; so we may consider this 
as one of the hall-marks of smartness. 
The woman who wears the wrong cor- 
set is almost as helpless as she who 
wears none at all. In matters of corsets 
the respectable British matron blocks 
the way. Mrs. Pritchard would stick 
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pins into her. She believes in pins. A 
pin, she says, is ‘the needle of inspira- 
tion,’’ and she might have added that 
the hair-pin is often the instrument of 
revelation. The ‘‘mother of many” 
insists that virtue alone is found in 
drab-colored merino and ‘“‘everlasting ”’ 
embroidery, and in that peculiar shade 
of gray ‘“‘so popular with the well 
meaning.’’ The most approved style 
of corset suggests ‘“‘supple elegance.” 
It is illustrated on page 12. These may 
be had at a guinea (see advertisements 
at the end of Mrs. Pritchard’s volume). 
No woman should have less than three 
pairs of corsets in wear at once. No 
wonder the corset makers advertise in 
Mrs. Pritchard’s volume. The perfect 
woman, it appears, has many sides and 
three pairs of corsets. She is of vary- 
ing moods, but it doth not yet appear 
what she shall be. A great change has 
come over the world—the smart world 
—in the matter of petticoats, although, 
alas! there are a few unconverted sin- 
ners who remain faithful to the flannel 
petticoat—a garment too much associ- 
ated with parish needlework societies 
and the annual distribution to the poor 
at Christmas. 

It is wrong to think that petticoats 
should rustle. If you hear a woman 
rustle you should shout for the police. 
A woman should not be ‘‘heard com- 
ing.’ Apparently, like little children, 
women should be seen but not heard. 


, If you would be smart you must not 


rustle. Fortunately there are petti- 
coats of aspirations. Modesty forbids 
these appearing in the advertisement 
pages of Mrs. Pritchard's volume, but 
an illustration of ‘‘a petticoat of aspira- 
tions’’ may be seen hanging on a 
clothes-horse upon page 33. In mat- 
ters of color we must in other than our 
spiritual moments turn towards the 
East. This is a year of purple and 
ruby, although the fat woman with a 
kindly feeling for color will no doubt 
be seen as usual in a flaming blouse 
and a loud skirt with horizontal lines. 
If, however, you are a nut-brown maid 
with a brilliant complexion take brown 
unto your own. _If by chance you are 
not a nut-brown maid you may become 
one. It is a matter of ingredients. 


With brown all things are possible. 
The lady on the cover knew what she 
was about with her hair. While on the 


‘subject of color art materials should be 


expensive. Those who study art in the 
abstract pay only Is. 11d. a yard. This 
is bad for business. Ten and sixpence 
is the smart price. Mrs. Pritchard’s 
volume is filled with valuable hints. 
She advises the irreconcilables among 
her married friends not to shriek loudly 
with the company of disappointed 
spinsters, but rather to try the simple 
expedient of a “‘much befrilled petti- 
coat ’’ or some illusions in robes de nuit. 
Such illusions are kindly illustrated on 
page 21, where a young lady has to all 
appearances lost her way and is wan- 
dering about a country house with no 
other accompaniment than a lighted 
candlestick and a robe de nuit. The 
expedient has in this case failed. 

As to hats, Mrs. Pritchard senten- 
tiously remarks that the best hat of 
the moment comprises “‘the efforts of 
the old masters and the new milliners.’’ 
This will explain to many seekers after 
truth, like myself, the reason why 
ladies’ Hats are so expensive. ‘‘Buy 
with judgment and wear with inten- 
tion’’ is another excellent maxim. 
Mrs. Pritchard has written a really 
clever manual for the world of women. 
The word ‘‘chiffon,” as interpreted by 
her, is a comprehensive term. She 
tells you everything as knowing her 
subject well and her readers even bet- 
ter. Frequently she put herself into a 
devotional attitude towards the in- 
ventor of chiffons, whose name, how- 
ever, is not mentioned. Our best 
English dictionary describes chiffon as 
**rags.”” 

The two men of the month are Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Kitchener. Both 
are bachelors. As the schoolboy said 
of Henry VIII., ‘‘He was a great 
widower,” so Mr. Balfour must be con- 
sidered a great bachelor. Mr. Balfour 
remains a bachelor out of pure love. 
Pitt was a bachelor because he could 
not afford to be anything else. Ma- 
caulay was a bachelor because his liter- 
ary work left him no time to reflect 
upon anything else. Mr. Pickwick was 
a bachelor from a constitutional shy- 
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ness. Lord Houghton used to say, 
‘‘All my friends who have embraced 
Popery have done better than those 
who have embraced wives.’’ To a 
man of ambition, a woman may be 
a great hindrance. In particular the 
clinging woman. She it is who places 
herself between a man and his work 
every time she has a fit of hysterics, 
which is very often. The clinging 
woman is a jealous woman, and a badly 
educated woman. She is jealous of 
her husband’s work. ‘‘The game has 
yet to be invented,’’ said Whyte Mel- 
ville, ‘‘in which both players can win.” 

According to the advertisements, our 
new Premier has been engrossed in 
‘‘The New Christians,”’ Mr. Percy 
White’s latest novel. It describes the 
adventures of Eustace Fenner, editor 
of the Zorch of Faith and Science, and 
some of his congregations in Wigpole 
Street. Wigpole Street, by the way, 
is at first a very annoying blend of 
Wigmore and Wimpole, either of 
which one would rather say. I think 


authors would do better frankly to an- 
nex a real thoroughfare. 


London is 
rich enough in them. Thackeray’s 
Oxbridge and Camford probably led 
the way in this walk of anti-realism. 
All the same, the more I think of Wig- 
pole Street the more I take to it. ‘‘The 
New Christians ’’ is quite calculated to 
interest any one who, like Mr. Balfour, 
has inquired into philosophic doubt 
and the foundations of belief. It has 
some bearing upon Christian Science, 
and some upon the mysterious Dowie 
and his followers. Apropos of fantas- 
tic religion, a new history of the Mor- 
mons has just been published—those 
amazing Westerners for whom one wife 
was not enough. This book is as fasc- 
inating as a novel. It will be a sur- 
prise to many people that Mormons 
still practise polygamy, as in the days 
of Artemus Ward, although probably 
less numerously. Mormons probably 
would never get a footing in this coun- 
try; or, perhaps they are here already 
under another name? 


One other literary event of the mo- 
ment is the signed article that, for the 
first time in its history, has been ad- 
mitted into the Quarterly. The article 
is by Mr. Swinburne on Dickens, and 
it was signed I imagine because, even 
if there had been no name at the end, 
there is a signature between every line. 
Mr. Swinburne exults in his task very 
much as a porpoise exults in the sea. 
He rolls, and splashes, and wallows, 
and dives, and floats, and now and 
then flings a jet of salt water into some- 
body’s eyes. Dickens was néver so 
praised and chidden since he took pen 
in hand. 

The humorous book of the month is 
‘*The Unspeakable Scot,’’ by T. W. 
H. Crosland. The author is the best 
Scotophobe that has used print for 
many years, and it is joy to see him 
lashing round, but the effort will be 
useless. Scotland stands where it did, 
that is to say, all over the world. Mr. 
Crosland once visited Edinburgh, with 
a Scotchman. On the road north the 
Scotchman was full of tales of his 
country’s culture—that every publican 
has a set of Chambers's Encyclopedia 
and a plentiful supply of back numbers 
of the Vineteenth Century. ‘The first 
thing I noticed,’’ says Mr. Crosland, 
‘‘when we got to Edinburgh was a 
fruiterer’s sign, upon which was written 
in startling letters—‘Fruits in there 
season.’’’ From the day he first 
clapped eyes on him the Englishman 
has felt that there was something 
wrong about the Scotchman. Many 
early ballads are found against the 
Scotch. ‘*That Chaucer did not love 
Scotchmen is pretty certain, though 
there is nothing in his writings to prove 
it."”. Mr. Crosland thinks Hadrian 
must have had excellent sense in that 
he built a wall for the purpose of keep- 
ing the Scotch out of England. 

Your friend; 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, August, 1902. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine, Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, Fr., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. 


ART 


Arts—Les Arts. Revue Mensuelle des Musées, 
Collections, Expositions. Publié par 
Goupil et Cie. (Manzi, Joyant et Cie., 
Successeurs.) Paris. American Edition, 
50 cents a copy, yearly subscription, 
$6.00. 

Now that “Les Arts’’ has completed the first 

half year of its existence, it is possible to form 

definite ideas concerning the conception and 
scope of a publication which is already achiev- 
ing success. Each of the succeeding numbers 
has shown a varied choice of material, and the 
articles have been well written and superbly 
illustrated. ‘‘Les Arts’’ seems not to be con- 
cerned with the theoretical side of art, but with 
art in its specific application as current in the 

museum or the salesroom. The most im- 

portant feature so far has been the publica- 

tion of a series of papers on certain private 
collections, including those of MM. Alfred de 

Rothschild, Henri Rouart, Edmond Foulc, 

and M. le Baron de Schlichting. The Salons 

have furnished excellent themes, and the most 
notable of occasional contributions have been 
devoted to Delacroix, Cazin, and the sculptor 

Daléu. Those who do not read French with 

facility will be relieved to learn that ‘Les 

Arts”’ is bilingual, there being a supplement 

containing English versions of the leading 

articles. ¢ 


Bréal—Rembrandt, A Critical Essay. By 
Auguste Bréal. Illustrated. (Phe Pop- 
ular Library of Art. Edited by Edward 
Garnett.) London, Duckworth; New 
York, Dutton. 75 cts. 

This simple and straightforward little book 

has two admirable features. It is free from 

the absurdities of current esthetic criticism, 
and its illustrations exclude nearly all the 
master’s better known paintings, and include 
reproductions of many etchings and wash- 
drawings unfamiliar to the average admirer of 
Rembrandt. The author, with due indebted- 
ness to M. Michel, discusses the great Dutch- 
man in a pore: narrative vein which is 
concise and refreshing. There have been 
bigger books dedicated to Rembrandt, but, 
within its modest limits, few which are better. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Cowden-Clarke—Letters to an Enthusiast. By 
Mary Cowden-Clarke. McClurg & Co. 


$2.50. 
A series of letters addressed to Mr. Robert 
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Balmanno, of New York, 1850-61, edited by 
Anne Upton Nettleton, and, like all of Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke’s writings, whether private or 
intended for print, full of interesting remin- 
iscences of the many famous people whom she 
knew more or less intimately during her long 
life of eighty-eight years: Charles and Mary 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, Dickens, 
Kean, Macready, Rachel, and scores of others 
no less noted. Some of them we get glimpses 
of in unfamiliar connections, like Dickens as 

ustice Shallow and ce Forster as Master 

ord in the “Merry Wives,” in amateur the- 
atricals; and, vice versa, of Macready and 
other great actors off the stage. There are 
also unexpected groupingsof celebratednames, 
as of Mrs. Shelley telling Charles Cowden- 
Clarke that she “found Washinetee: Irvin 
a most delightful person.” One.is tempt 
again and again to quotations about the lady’s 
home ways and habits; as when, commenting 
on Lamb’s ‘‘Grace before Meat,’’ she asks: 
*“Why have we none for books, those spiritual 
repasts? grace before Milton? a grace before 
Shakespeare? a devotional exercise proper to 
be said before reading the ‘ Faerie Queene’? 
aete What do you think we do? There is 
a certain quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
after breakfast when we wait for Alf [her 
brother], who is apt to come down later than 
we do, and during that period Charles reads to 
me some dainty morsel. Just now we have a 
bit of Bacon for breakfast—Verulam Bacon, I 
mean. Weare on a course of that fine relish- 
ing old fellow, and racy and savo and pun- 
gent and exquisitely choice we find him upon 
reperusal.”” But we must not take space for 
even these appetizing bits of which the reader 
will find a more satisfying feast in the book 
itself. It is elegantly printed withal, and 
illustrated with ten photogravures of por- 
traits, etc. 


Fowler—A History of Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture. By Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D. Ap- 
pleton. $1.40. 

This is an admirable compendium of the his- 

tory of Greek literature from the earliest 

times to the sixth century of our era. For 

those who have not access to the larger works 

of the Croisets and of Miller and Donaldson, 

it will prove useful as a reference book. Writ- 

ten primarily for a text-book, it is not inspir-° 
ing, but it is trustworthy and complete, and 

the author’s valuations are just. It is a pity 

that the author of such an excellent treatise 

should have a style so jejune. 
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Halsey—Our Literary Deluge and Some of its 
as Waters. by Premie Whiting 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 


Mr. Halsey divides his twenty-five essays into 
two parts,—Phases of the Inundation, and 
Deep Waters and Main Channels. 
part is made up of critical and editorial com- 
mentary on literary events, the second con- 
cerns specific writers. The essays are written 
from the point of view of a man whose finger 
is on the pulse of literature, and whose ears 
and eyes are constantly in use for observation, 
whether the observation is always accurate or 
not. Editors are obliged to form conclusions 
quickly, with not too much time for delibera- 
tion. About-two thirds of the volume is a 
readjustment and expansion of articles that 
have appeared in the New York Times and its 
Saturday Review of Books,in Tue Critic, the 
Book Buyer, the Independent, and the St. 
Paul Globe. The book is interesting as the 
expression of opinion of a man whose work is 
more practical than academic, more concrete 
than abstract, but the conclusions are at 
times too sweeping. 


Mabie—Parables of Life. B 
Wright Mabie. The Outloo 
net. 


The gently stimulating philosophy which has 
found such a wide circle of readers is here con- 
tinued in a moral rather than in a literary 
direction. The language is tical, and the 
thoughts suited to moods of solitude, where 
there are time and. space for concentration on 
subjects above mere meat and drink. Mr. 
Mabie does not stimulate to action, but he 
suggests profitable trains of thought. 


Hamilton 
Co. $1.00 


Maeterlinck—Sister Beatrice and: Ardiane and 
Barbe Bleue. Two Plays Translated into 
English Verse from the Manuscript of 
Maurice Maeterlinck. By Bernard Miall. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 

The difficulties of translation are many, even 

in prose; in poetry, they would seem to be 

almost insuperable except for a genius. Mr. 

Miall has translated M. Maeterlinck’s rhymed 

Alexandrines into iambic decasyllabic verses, 

which occasionally give an unpleasant stac- 

cato effect. The second play is more success- 
fully done than the first, which is at times 
halting, prosy, even ungrammatical once or 
twice, and not executed in the poetical spirit 
in which it was evidently written. oth 
plays are libretti, for which music is bein 
written by M i “Sister Beatrice 
is of a miraculous nature, well suited to 
music if it were mystical enough. ‘‘ Ardiane 
and Barbe Bleue”’ is a variation of the familiar 
fairy-tale, with strong dramatic possibilities, 
if the rooms full of amethysts, sapphires, 

earls, emeralds, rubies, and diamonds could 

e secured to disgorge their brilliant contents 
upon the stage. 


Norton—-The Divine Comedy of Dante Ali- 
ghieri. Translated by les Eliot Nor- 
ton. Revised Edition. (Three vols.) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50. 


The first © 
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Professor Norton’s English prose version of 
the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante is easily the 
best that we have. The author has put forth 
this new edition with much care. Secs col- 
lating it with the former edition we find the 
changes and improvements in rendering mul- 
titudinous. Also, the notes have been largely 
augmented. The publishers likewise, give us 
better paper and larger type, so that, all in all, 
we greatly. rejoice and congratulate Professor 
et his publishers, and the Dante-reading 
world. 


Spencer—Facts and Comments. By Herbert 
Spencer. Appleton. $1.20, net. 
Marginalia are these short papers, embody- 
ing ideas suggested while weit systematic 
treatises; marginalia trenching upon such a 
diversity of themes—from Meyerbeer to Eu- 
thanasia, from Sanitation to Barbaric Art— 
as defies the bare enumeration; miarginalia 
indelibly stamped with the cachet of the 
author’s steel censoriousness as of his silky 
tolerance. ‘‘Absolve you to yourself and 
you shall have the suffrage of the whole 
world,” wrote Emerson. Mr. Spencer, by 
due inductive process, has long since per- 
formed self-absolution. The world and its 
suffrage, whole or in part, are to him as wind 
blowing in the tree-tops. . “Vox populi, vox 
stultt,”” might almost be said to typify his 
habitual attitude toward the unreasoning 
unreasonable masses. But that of wodAoz 
are rarely in the right, and then only for a 
wrong reason, already bids fair to me 
the tritest of aphorisms. Of lofty aims and 
austere virtue, Mr. Spencer in effect is a law 
unto himself. Logic alone constitutes his 
Pope. Convention as consistency, precedent 
as patriotism, are blacked out in his lexicon, 
removed to his Thesaurus. The author him- 
self would be the first to disclaim the present 
book as numerable among even his best half- 
dozen works. The truncated nature of its 
ultra-varied contents, eked out by a frank 
absence of cohesion, lends it the air of a series 
of pure annotations, ee Being of 
Spencer, Spencerian, and of Baconian pithi- 
ness, the views expressed are seldom unsugges- 
tive even when most wayward or in n of 
amplification. As the author himself soberly 
avers: some are relatively trivial, some of 
more interest, and some important. To sift 
all things, to shed light on the dark places 
of the cosmos, to tear down idols, and to un- 
mask fallacies; such has been and such is 
here -Mr. Spencer’s goal and such his guer- 
don. To ourselves, unable to evade the 
feeling that this book holds considerable 
quasi-extraneous matter, Mr. Spencer seems 
to have kept some of his best wine until 
last. ‘The final twelve pages, in particular, 
are true Spenceriana, and contain periods 
which, slight as they may be, are well worthy 
of their distinguished author. The down- 
rightness, the nonconformity, the crystal-cold 
sanity of the thinker and debater; and again 
the wistfulness, the compassion, at times al- 
most womanly in its considerate tenderness, of 
the aged man,—all are here bodied forth. 
“What should the skeptic say to Beliévers?” 
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Herbert Spencer enjoins sympathy, command- 
ing silence toward all who, suffering under the 
ills of life, derive comfort from their creed. 

The obtter dictum is: “Of late years the 
consciousness that, without origin or cause, 
infinite space has ever existed and must ever 
exist, produces in me a feeling from which I 
shrink.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


Clodd—Thomas He Huxley. By Edward 

Clodd. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00, net. 
This is an admirably condensed account of the 
life and work of Huxley, and will probably 
remain the most adequate text-book of its 
subject. It is methodically arranged: we are 
introduced first to Huxley the man, the eager 
seeker and fearless champion of truth; then 
we are shown Huxley the discoverer, the 
founder of modern biology; we next see him 
as the great interpreter of Darwin, in the wid- 
est if not the greatest of his many services to 
science; then we have a chapter on Huxley 
the controversialist, and here Mr. Clodd’s 
sympathy with his subject inclines him to be 
one-sided; lastly comes a short chapter on 
Huxley the constructor, in which his educa- 
tional and social services are touched upon. 
The book is indexed and has also a Chronology, 
on the first page of which we may mention an 
amusing slip of the printer, wach —— 
Charing into Charming Cross Hospital. he 
printer, too, must be responsible for the con- 
version (on page 136) of “ onomatopceic”’ into 
“onomatopoetic!”’ 


Ellicott—The Life of John Ancrum Winslow, 
Rear-Admiral U. S. Navy. By John M. 
Ellicott, Lieut. U.S. N. Putnams. $2.50. 

This is a graphic and somewhat stirring biog- 

raphy of the hero of the Kearsarge, who 

fought with Semmes of the Alabama, the 
greatest naval duel recorded in history. Wins- 
low was a modest man, careful and cool, and 
as Semmes said of him, ‘‘he was the Christian 

gentleman.”’ One closes this volume with a 

tender reverence for the memory of so strong 

and magnanimous a character, and of grati- 

tude to Lieutenant Ellicott for so worthy a 

memorial of the great captain of the Kear- 

sarge. 


Hensman—Cecil Rhodes. A Study of a Career. 
By Howard Hensman. Harper. $5.00. 
Whether from the view of an ‘‘expansionist’”’ 
or of an “anti-expansionist,’’ Cecil Rhodes 
stands out a gigantic figure in modern history 
—a man of immense force, dominated by a 
lofty idea, Napoleonic in its grasp. How en- 
tirely he was driven by “the all-mastering 
thought,’’ and how impelling were the indom- 
itable will and energy to carry it out, the clear 
and comprehensive study before us shows; 
much, too, that has seemed complex and has 
been misunderstood in Cecil Rhodes’s charac- 
ter is herein simplified,—notably his dealings 
with Parnell and with Mr. Schnadhorst. ft 
will no longer be a surprise to most to find he 
was a financier only secondarily, and with 
always the same object in view. 
Mr. Hensman’s work is also critical and, on 


the whole, fair; altogether unbiassed, it were 
impossible for a biographer of Cecil Rhodes, 
sympathizing with his aims, to be. There is, 
however, no hiding of mistakes or glossing 
over of faults, and the volume fully deserves 
its title to a study; it should be read by all 


* who desire a better genre mag: of the 
t 


great pioneer of empire, who has left such a 
vast monument behind him; and whose death 
has only increased his fame. The book excels 
as regards paper, type, and binding, and con- 
tains a map of Rhodesia, portraits, and other 
illustrations. 


Lake-Lake—Memorials of William Charles 
Lake, Dean of Durham, 1869-1894. Ed- 
ited by his widow, Katharine Lake. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.00. 

The late Dean Lake was a broad high-Church- 

man, and numbered among his friends such 

diverse men as Arthur Stanley, Newman, Lord 

Halifax, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, C. J. Vaughan, 

Archbishop Tait, W. G. Ward Liddon, and 

George Rawlinson (who writes the preface for 

this book). His wide sympathies and asso- 

ciations render his ‘‘ Memorials”’ of especial 
interest and value. The pages teem with 
anecdotes of well-known Englishmen and acute 
characterizations of them. Neither friend nor 
foe he spares. The correspondence cover- 
ing nearly fifty years illustrates and explains 
much of the history of English Church and 
State during that interval. 


FICTION 
Amber—Wistons. By Miles Amber. Scrib- 


ner. $1.50. 


‘Wistons”’ is an English story, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Howells, should mean that the 
views of life presented are likely to have 
breadth rather than depth. Any one who 
has patience to read through Part I., called 
“Betty,” will be interested to see how thor- 
oughly the book carries out this theory of 
fiction. The characters are alive and interest- 
ing, but they reflect only surfaces. English 
country life, marriage, father and son pass 
before one as swiftly and easily as upon a roll- 
ing slide. ‘‘ Robin,” of the second part, has 
possibilities that rouse hope in the reader; 
though he comes, in the end, to nothing more 
interesting than an untimely death. But the 
charactér that he suggests is full of subtle in- 
sight, and confirms in the reader the sus- 
picion that Miles Amber is a pseudonym, and 
that the author of the book is a woman, and a 
very clever one. At least, where men arecon- 
cerned she has keenness of perception, and she 
has shown her ability as an artist in that she 
has sary bes English life through three hun- 
ye and forty-six pages, without once drag- 
ging in an afternoon tea—a feat without 
parallel in English fiction. 


Bangs—Olympian Nights. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. arper. $1.25. 
ohn Kendrick’s mythology, like Sammie 
eller’s knowledge of London, is both exten- 
sive and peculiar. In the present pages 
varied, we can scarcely say enriched, with 
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jllustrations—we snatch a brief glimpse of the 
vie intime on Mount Olympus, now made the 
habitat of up-to-dated old-world gods, from 
Dan Cupid to great Jove. Mr. Bangs’s ingeni- 
ous disrespect of these immortals—dear to 
our youth and sung in song and story—is 
only equalled by his delicious style, which 
combines the facetious and fantastic, the orig- 
inal and the outrageous, in delightful alloy. 
Olympus conceived a l’Americain and exe- 
cuted in ultra-modern Gotham — such, 
broadly, is the fantasia in which Mr. Bangs in- 
dulges to so good effect. ‘‘Olympian Nights ”’ 
—witness ‘A Royal Outing’’ and “ An Extra- 
ordinary Interview’’—is an excellent bit of 
fooling. 


Banks—Oldfield. By Nancy H. Banks. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

“‘Oldfield’’ is one of those pathetic books that 
at all times appeals to the sympathy of the 
reader. The poor jaded characters, Miss 
Judy and Miss Sophia, call on one wistfully; 
the heroine is _. and the hero manly, and 
all in vain. Try as one may to believe in 
them as real people, they remain only creatures 
of paper, pale reflections of other peoples’ 
genius, poor things, tedious and at the same 
time pathetic. ‘“‘Oldfield’”’ is Cranford done 
over into the American tongue. There are 
bright flashes, bits of pathos, and humor, and 
all to no purpose. It is not real, and yet it is 
a good enough book for the reader to make an 
effort to believe in it. 


Benson—Scarlet and Hyssop. By E. F. Ben- 
son. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Benson has done an admirable piece of 
work in “Scarlet and Hyssop.”’ It is an un- 
usually good problem novel of London society 
life, written by a man who has penetrated 
beyond the facades of Park Lane. Country 
life, town life, fashionable intrigues, marriages 
of convenience, and great loves are described 
in a facile manner, which makes.a most read- 
able book. As in the case of ‘‘Dodo,” one 
feels here that Mr. Benson has drawn from the 
life with cynical truthfulness. 


Brady—Hohenzollern. A Story of the Time of 
rederick Barbarossa. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. Century Co. $1.50. 


We believe there are readers with insatiable 
appetites for historical romance. To such 
this story will appeal. It plays in a pictur- 
esque period, but it is somewhat handicapped 
by the author’s striving after archaic fa - 
guage, which makes its heroes and others 
somewhat tiresome. The book is well printed 
and illustrated. 


Brooks—The Master of Caxton. By Hildegard 
Brooks. Scribner. $1.50. 

Miss Brooks proved that she is a good story- 
teller when she wrote her first novel, ‘“‘ With- 
out a Warrant.’’ Her second book starts off 
in the same brisk style, with an undercurrent 
of mystery and suspense. The adopted daugh- 
ter of a rich woman decides to renounce x 
claim to the fortune and its accompanyin 

cares left her by her dead benefactress, an 
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returns to the Southern home of her child- 
hood. Her attempt to reach that home and 
her subsequent experiences with her three 
brothers are the theme of the story, which 
is developed in clever conversations leadin 
up to ‘‘a love- story of the good old-fashion 
sort.” 


Bullen—Deep Sea Plunderings. By Frank T. 
Bullen. .Appleton. $1.50. 

Mr. Bullen’s periodic strings of storiettes, par- 
ading but to Philistines as the offspring of 
pure fancy, disarm critiques of the accepted 
sort. Mr. Bullen is acknowledged the For- 
tunatus of the foc’s’le, with his specialty the 

ermaceti-whale. Barring, of course, ‘The 

ruise of the Cachelot,” with which it may not 
compare, the present creel is much on a level 
with its predecessors. Only when he essays 
to enter a fresh field, as notably in ‘The 
Great Christmas of Gozo,’’ is the author futile 
and inconsequent. Such tales as his are best 
told, and mostly handed down, say, at eight 
bells around the galley fire, a snoring gale 
without, a little group of absorbed weather- 
bitten mariners, peace-pipe a-mouth within. 


Burrow—Patricia of the Hills. By Charles 
Kennett Burrow. Putnam. $1.50. 
Even though “ Patricia of the Hills’’ does not 
go very deep into human emotion, as far as it 
goes it is faithful to it. It is a tale to which 
the phrase “‘a pretty story”’ applies. This is 
no mean praise. A pretty story is not an easy 
thing to find. Tales that aim to be pretty are 
often only vapid, or affected or unreal, and 
“Patricia of the Hills” is sincere and un- 
affected, pleasantly, even gracefully written, 
and full of the atmosphere of Irish life. It 
is a story told distinctly in a minor key, and 
although everything turns out all right in the 
end, there is an occasional note of pathos that 
is very touching. ‘Patricia’ is not of the 
class of stories that makes literature, but it is 
of the class of stories-of which one could wish 
there were many more, wholesome and un- 
strained, devoid, on the one hand, of dulness; 

on the other, of melodrama. 


Datchet—Morchester. A Story of American 
Society, Politics, and Affairs, By Charles 
Datchet. Putnam. $1.20, net. 

Morchester is a typical Eastern river or lake 

city, small enough for the social and business 

interests of its inhabitants to be closely united, 
and young enough to be considering a boule- 
vard and museum near its college grounds. 

The boulevard project forms the central in- 

terest of the story. Various types of men and 

women are represented, notably two wily 
politicians, Mc and Le Mark, whose 
scheme it is to push the Improvement Com- 
pany to further their own interests, and inci- 
dentally to benefit the city. The story is well 
written, with a sure grasp of monetary and 
political affairs, and it holds the interest. It 
cannot be the work of a novice, although no 
list of previous books is credited to Mr. 
Datchet. 
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Eggleston—Dorothy South. A Love Story of 
Virginia Just before the War. By ee 
Cary Eggleston. Illustrated by C. D. 
Williams. Lothrop. $1.50. 

There are two superficial and several substan- 
tial reasons why “Dorothy South’”’ contains 
elements of popularity. In the first instance, 
her name is her fortune, and secondly, her face 
is exploited in a medallion on folder and cover. 
Dorothys—including Dorothy Manners, Dor- 
othy Vernon,and Dorothy South —seem to ap- 
peal with unfailing precision to those who affect 
wide-eyed and winsome Faget romance, 
and charming unreason. The ‘ Dorothys” of 
current fiction have, on the whole, fared some- 
what better than the more knowing “ Eliza- 
beths.”” Mr. Eggleston’s latest novel has the 
same virtues and the same faults as its prede- 
cessor. It is a pretty story, told in a grace- 
ful way, with historical material as its basis. 
The characters are attractive, but the details 
of the narrative are not always touched with 
artistic restraint. Perhaps the author, be- 
cause of his knowledge of historical fact, is 
unwilling to leave sufficient scope to the 
reader’s imagination. It is much, however, 
for a man of Mr. Eggleston’s years and scholar- 
ship to have achieved such Ss suc- 
cess in a comparatively new field, and to have 
placed himself, with ‘‘ Dorothy South,” among 
the popular novelists of the hour. 


Flynt—The Little Brother. A Story of Tramp 
Life. By Josiah Flynt. Century Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Flynt’s first story is based upon his knowl- 
edge of tramp life, and it is exceedingly pathe- 
tic, for the reason that he has not needed to 
draw on his imagination. He must have seen 
little innocent ‘‘ Prushons” like Benny in his 
observation of vagrancy,—boys whose spirit 
of adventure is roused by the sight of express- 
trains and freights passing through the small 
towns where they live to the unknown world 
beyond the horizon, where are “the lake”’ and 
the Indians of which Benny dreamed. Like 
all stories founded upon actual knowledge of 
practical sociology, ‘‘The Little Brother” is 
well worth reading by parents or guardians 
with restless but not vicious children under 
their care. It may open the eyes of some 
readers to repressed boy-thoughts. 


Foote—The Desert and the Sown. By Mary 

ay ogg Foote. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1.50. 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s most recent book 
isapainfulone. Thewriteris artist enough to 
torture her characters with a skill and ingenu- 
ity quite worthy of the Inquisition. She is 
artist enough to make her readers share the 
mental and L poem agony of her characters. 
She has used the master motifs of pain, fear, 
and hunger, and has made a book out of them, 
and this, too, under the guise of telling a story 
that has to do with everyday people. Most 
writers, even very great ones, Hts they have 
had occasion to make their heroes and hero- 
ines lead unusual, ms nang lives, point the 
fact out to their readers. Suffering is itali- 
cized. ‘‘ Was there ever any sorrow like unto 
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their sorrow?’”’ the author seems to ask with 
triumph. In “The Desert and the Sown” 
there is no trace of this attitude. . The story is 
told with all simplicity. There are no scare- 
heads; even the ghastly death of the hero 
is narrated with unassuming mildness. It 
would be unfair to leave an impression that 
there was no bright side to ‘‘The Desert and 
the Sown.”” But the happier part serves asa 
setting for tragedy. The plot of the book is 
unusual and well sustained throughout. 


French — The Colonials. By Allen French. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Allen French launched his literary thought 
upon the bounding billows of style, which first 
tossed it down the rivulet-like columns of a 
daily newspaper, and finally landed it in the 
somewhat more permanent harbor of book- 
form. This simile may be mixed, but Mr. 
Allen French’s style inspires one to seek a 
strenuous expression of some kind. What 
powerful emotions have been concerned in the 
moulding of this book! What confidence Mr. 
French has in the ability of the public to keep 
rushing on with him in that breathless pace 
which he sets! There is no hesitation upon 
the part of Mr. French. He can make as 
much of the smallest incident as he can of the 
greatest. As he rushes by, the proportionate 
value that objects should take are lost in a 
blur of phrases. It seems a pity to speak 
harshly of so insignificant a book as this, but 
what is one to do? 


Garland—The Captain of the Gray Horse 
Troop. By Hamlin Garland. Harper. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Garland has taken up the cause of the 

oppressed Indian. Thisis well and good. The 

Indian is not likely to write to the newspapers 

and object to being championed, as did a 

Kansas farmer’s wife in the days when Mr. 

Garland was the champion of the opp 

inhabitants of Wisconsin, sas, and Ne- 

braska. Incidentally, ‘‘ The Captain of the 

Gray Horse Troop” is an extremely readable 

tale of life on Indian reservations and at West- 

ern army posts. To know whether Mr. 

Garland’s theories upon the subject of the res- 

ervation Indian are correct or not, would re- 

quire a personal investigation which few of his 
readers are likely to give. On the one hand, 
he takes a very roseate view of the Indian 
character; on the other, the idea of grouping 
the Indians in villages is certainly following 
the line of least resistance, and as certainly 

their treatment has not been just. It is im- 

possible to judge the book simply as fiction, 

and equally impossible to pronounce upon its 
merits as a sociological study. 


Gibbons—Those Black Diamond Men. By 

William F. Gibbons. Revell Co. $1.50. 
A not untimely story of the anthracite coal- 
mines, detailing in terse two-line English the 
life of an under d humanity its 
cradle to its coffin. Tragedy is surely the 
key-note; religion a not unduly dominant 
leit-motif; the regeneration and narration of 
a polyglot valley, with its grime and scant 
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oases, its pathos and pure farce, its sottish 
bestiality and sublime heroism not seldom 
found united in the self-same man; its self- 
sacrifice and sudden death—all its vari-col- 
ored lights and shades, the moving burden of 
the song. Henry Martyn Warner, evidently 
the author’s ewe-lamb, remains, maugre his 
devotion, maugre his redeeming fortes and 
foibles, the one wholly discontenting feature 
in a satisfactory story. 


Glasgow—The Battleground. By Ellen Glas- 

gow. Doubleday, Page & rd $1.50. 
Evidently Miss Glasgow is still experimenting 
with an interesting talent, whose early mani- 
festations were brilliantly disturbing. ‘‘The 
Battleground” is a story of the South before 
and during the war. It contains some very 
pretty pictures of life in old Virginia homes; 
two sweet heroines, one of whom is strong as 
well, and some delightful gentlemen of the old 
school. But in achieving restraint and san- 
ity, the author has lost the brilliance of man- 
ner and the vividness of phrase that made her 
work most attractive and promising in spite 
of its obvious faults. Her early books were 
vizualized with almost startling distinctness, 
and left on the reader’s mind a definite and 
deeply-etched picture. In the present vol- 
ume the edge of the etching-tool seems 
blunted. The book is simply a war-time story, 
like many others. In spite of its suBject it 
does not “‘take hold.” 


Godfrey—The Winding Road. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. Holt. $1.50. i 
The road winds across the world and back, 
and the one who travels it is a mysterious per- 
son—a tramp and fiddler—named Jaspar. 
Later in the story, the wife of Jaspar travels 
beside him. Bewitched by the fiddle and by 
Jaspar, she has left home and kindred and re- 
spectability to follow him to the ends of the 
earth. But she is not half-gipsy, as is Jaspar, 
and when the fragile, ill-nourished child is 
born, the mother and the wife in the woman 
fight for supremacy. It is the mother that 
wins and she stays behind with the child. But 
her heart breaks for the winding road and for 
the man who tramps it. One Shanty knows 
why he pauses to tell over the story. There is 
little to it. It crushes in the hand at the tell- 
ing. 


But a sweet aroma exhales—as if a 
spirit, a symbol, haunted it. f 


Harris—The Making of a Statesman and Other 
Stories. By Joel Chandler Harris. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

It would appear as though Mr. Harris’s repu- 

tation were sufficiently established to make 

unnecessary the announcement on the title- 
page of his last book that he is the author of 

“Uncle Remus.”” The world of readers does 

not so soon forget the creator of such inimit- 

able characters as those in his stories. There 
is nothing new to be said about his work. It 
is Just as good as it ever was, and a new novel- 
ette is always sure of a warm greeting. Mr. 

Harris’s place as a_preserver of Southern 

types is as secure as Bret Harte’s as an inter- 

preter of California mining-life, 
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Hill—The Minority. By Frederick Trevor 
_ Hill. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

With ‘‘ The Case and Exceptions’”’ as his legal 
sighting-shot, Mr. Hill has now scored a seri- 
ous ‘‘red.”” “‘The Minority,” a tale of typical 
New York, with its baffling contrasts and 
complexities; its down-town financiering and 
promoting, plots and complots; its newly 
ancient sabes between capital and labor, 
trust and union, is a book of thought and 
power. It predicates distinction, insight, ar- 
tistry.. Likewise realism, with a largish R. 
ven ieee Kennard, with his old-fangled 
notions of honor and duty to his employees; 
Dave Maddox of Californy, amicus candidus; 
“‘Coyote”’ Trundell, Croyden & Co., of Wall 
Street, sparkling and scruple-less; Peter Mc- 
Mannis, “ yellow ’”’ reporter, erst Walking 
Delegate and vampire ever; elliptic Leslie 
Harlan—all can be identified by the veriest 
bowing acquaintance in local _ itics, society, 
or on ’Change. To his -gifts as a vivid, 
wordsmith, Mr. Hill adds perspective, a crisp 
handling of his subject, and an assimilative 
brain. e grips, he suggests, and compels. 
Neither the “human interest”’ nor the eternal 
feminine is allowed to overshadow the main 
theme. When business comes to the door, 
woman, lovely woman, should step discreetly 
out on the piazza. Of ‘“‘The Minority” the 
majority will take congé with regret. 


Hopkins—The Fighting Bishop. By Herbert 
= M. Hopkins. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
The neighborhood of Toledo, Ohio, is the place 
of this story, and the§Bishop is partly a 
sketch of that picturesque personage, Philan- 
der Chase, combined with that of another 
pin, rigor , John gg A opkins, some- 
time Bishop of Vermont. e time of the 
story is just at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
There are some good characterizations, and 
the development of the story is natural. It 
is a fair, but not powerful novel, but a blessed 
relief from the current colonial romance. 


Jordan—tTales of Destiny. By Elizabeth Jor- 
dan. Harper. $1.50. 
Miss Jordan’s third book of stories is her best; 
better than ‘‘Tales of the City Room,’’ be- 
cause more mature in style; better than 
“Tales of the Cloister,’’ because of wider in- 
terest. The style is very good,—direct, lucid, 
and interesting, and the material is good. 
Perhaps the two stories that pleased the pres- 
ent reviewer most were the unsuccessful socio- 
logical experiment made by Miss Underhill, 
the reporter, of taking an old invalid from the 
slums for a drive in the park; and “Her 
Friend,’”’ the story of an anonymous friend- 
ship between two women on an ocean voyage. 


Kenyon—Amor Victor. 

Stokes Co. $1.50. 
A religio-historical novel of Ephesus and 
Rome, 95-105 A.D., of that type familiar- 
ized by “Salathiel,” “‘Acte,” ‘“‘ Darkness and 
Dawn,” ‘“Domitia,” “Quo Vadis,” “Ben 
Hur”—their nameislegion. ‘Amor Victor” 
—‘‘ Love the Conqueror” proffers a careful if a 


By Orr Kenyon. 
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somewhat lurid—shall we.call it chiaroscuro ? 
—of the life and environment of the Christians 
living at the close of the first century of our 
era. Likewise of what ‘‘true”’ and “faithful” 
Christianity entailed some eighteen centuries 
ago. Speculation is idle as to the demand for 
such a book at such a time. One can only 


qualify the non-committal by the semi-cynical 
and observe that in these days of “‘impres- 
sionist’’ book-buying the arrestive centre- 
piece of the front cover will certainly contribute 
to the volume’s sale. 





McElrath—The Rustler. By Frances McElrath. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20. 

The reader’s first impression of ‘‘ The Rustler”’ 
is that it has very bad illustrations. Asastory 
the book is badly put together and artificial, 
and amounts to very little; any newspaper 
special could tell one more about cattle thieves 
and give more of the atmosphere of their lives. 
The part of the book that deals with the life 
at the ranch homes, the homely details of the 
women’s life, is well done, and so is the epi- 
sode of the rather ingenious captivating of 
Jim. There is a good deal of melodrama in 
the book, and most of the episodes are time- 
worn. There are individual incidents that 
have a high degree of excellence, but the au- 
thor has yet to learn to select from the ma- 
terial at her command. 


McLaws—Jezabel. By Lafayette McLaws. 
Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Lafayette McLaws is already well known 
to the readers of historical romances by her 
rightly book, ‘‘ When the Land was Young.” 
here was a joyousness and dash to this im- 
possible tale that lent it a charm far above 
many more pretentious books of its kind. Her 
new book, “ Jezabel,”’ is a more serious piece 
of work. It is the story of Jezabel, a defence 
of Jezabel, and an apology for her. All the 
great and royal criminals have found their 
loyal defenders. We know that Catherine de’ 
Medici became implicated in the little affair of 
St. Bartholomew's day from the purest of 
motives, and we know that that other great 
Catherine, while not, from a Puritan stand- 
point, altogether correct in her morals, sinned 
like a queen and was a great monarch. Phil- 
lip is less dark than he was a century ago, and 
the Borgias, we understand, were very pleas- 
ant people socially. And now poor Jezabel, 
whose name has so wrongfully been a byword 
for so many intolerant generations, has found 
her defender in Miss McLaws, who has not 
only enlightened the character of that queen, 
but has made a very interesting and readable 
book for those who care for historical novels. 
The story is told by Zuor, the dwarf of the 
peers, and its tone is consistent throughout. 
e book begins with the first meeting of 
Ahab and Jezabel, and is a chronicle of many 
years of their life. There is no conventional 
plot, but the scriptural narrative is followed 
with reasonable exactness. The absence of 
the stereotyped, together with the simple tell- 
ing of the tale, lend it an atmosphere of real- 
ity not often found in books of this class. ~ 
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Price—. 
By E 


elot. A Story of the First Empire. 


eanor C. Price. Crowell. $1.50. 

‘‘ The Heiress of the Forest ’’ was one of the few 
historical novels, at the time it was published, 
that appeared not to be written for the sake of 
the adventure in it. The same literary qual- 
ity, the same, development of character, and 
sustained interest are found in Miss Price’s 
last story, ‘“‘Angelot,”’ in which the spirit of Na- 
poleon is one of the dominating influences in 
the book, although he himself is not one of the 
characters. 


Raine—A Welsh Witch. 
Appleton. $1.00. 


Allen Raine is to-day recognized as the novel- 
ist of Wales, the exponent of Welsh life and 
character. He is also an artist to the finger- 
tips. has gaye g the duration of art and the 
brevity of time, he does not hesitate to sac- 
rifice the latter when in pursuit of the former, 
wherein he is wise in his own and other gen- 
erations. These pages in which the wonted 
heart-affairs are snarled and disentangled in 
the old sweet way are not thrillingly exciting. 
The “‘yellow”’ reader who demands high-seas- 
oned fare or none may even find them dull. 
So much the worse for Se But if not excit- 
ing, neither are they bald or banal. A mastery 
of technique, coupled to an almost flawless 
style, alone inhibit this gravamen. Finished 
cameos of the peculiar Welsh temperament, 
dainty pastorals and Welsh fishing scenes, 
assist to form a book which, if one of the ‘‘ soft 
drinks” of. fiction, is yet more than worth 
while. 


By Allen Raine. 


Sharts-—-The Romance of a Rogue. By Joseph 
Sharts. Stone & Co. $1.50. 
This is the tale of a blackleg who thought to 
play at being gentleman, because it was not in 
is blood to be a blackleg wholly. His story 
is excellently told, but the theme of the rogue 
who loves the spotless maiden has been used 


- so frequently that nothing but absolute genius 


can justify its repetition. 


Thurston—The Girl of Virginia. By Luc 

Thurston. Little, Brown & Co. “ks. tf 
It is, perhaps, permissible to describe ‘The 
Girl of Virginia” as a draught of literary ice- 
cream soda. The incidents are mixed judi- 
ciously for the taste of eighteen years—that 
epoch of ideals, during which a divorced man 
who seeks to win the love of a young girl 
looms a monster, and must know it himself. 
It reads rather like the stories which juvenile 
heroines in novels are said to compose about 
themselves than it does like a real novel in 
covers. It’s a harmless enough story, how- 
ever, and set rather attractively amid green 
trees and classic shades. 


Vielé—Myra of the Pines. By Herman Knick- 
erbocker Vielé. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$1.20. 

It would be well for any one reading ‘‘ Myra of 

the Pines” to retire from the presence of 

readers of ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress’’ or .‘‘Ben 
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Hur” before being ‘banished for too much 
“chortling.” - The humor is so subtle and in- 
fectious that it calls out a laugh even on a hot 
day. If it is not quite so a story as 
“The Inn of the Silver Moon,’ it is because 
that book was one of the best of the year, and 
perhaps itis as good. Mr. Vielé’s last novel is 
thoroughfy artistic, and just long enough to 
leave a taste for more when the k is laid 
down. The love-making between Mr. Chris- 
tiansen and Myra is of that delicate, elusive 
quality which makes the reader an interested 
observer rather than a bored victim. The 
combination of Mr. Dale’s astrological jargon 
and his wife’s discussion of her novels gives the 
inconsequence for which the author is well 
known. It does not matter what Mr. Vielé 
writes. Thestyleisthething. His last book 
is a good running mate for Mr. Lloyd’s “A 
Drone and a Dreamer,”’ as an example of racy 
American humor. The type is particularly 
clear and inviting. 


White—The Blazed Trail. By Stewart Edward 
White. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
The sound of wind in the trees, the swaying of 
boughs, and the smell of fresh-cut wood, 
make a very pretty background for the young 
American hero who blazes his way to fortune 
through the heart of the Michigan pines. It is 
a wholesome story, full of sinew and pluck and 
endurance, with gleams of humor, touches of 
philosophy, and plenty of courage. 


Wilson—The Spenders. By Harry Leon Wil- 
son. Lothrop &Co. $1.50. 

Among the books of the year, most of which 
are purposeless, one occasionally finds one 
that points a vigorous moral. ‘“‘The Spen- 
ders’’ is such a book. The reader is taken at 
once into a society where luxury stalks un- 
checked, where butlers abound, and a sump- 
tuous private car ever waits obediently at the 
front door; but where, as is natural, morals 
have degenerated in direct ratio to the wealth 
of its people. The author of this book fear- 
lessly_ attacks the various vicious phases of 
New York society. He shows old families 
afflicted with what he picturesquely calls 
“‘dry-rot,”’ the father incapable, the son a 
drunkard, the entire family a nest of fortune 
hunters. The clever divorcée, the adven- 
turess, impecunious Englishmen and French- 
men in search of American wives prowl 
throughout the pages of “‘ The Spenders.’’ The 
fact is that there are few phases of our cancer- 
ous society which Mr. Harry Leon Wilson has 
notcastigated. We have nolongerthe prophets 
to tell us of coming destruction, but a vigor- 
ous novelist rises up now and again to tell us 
of our vices and call us cursed. It is well that 
this is so; it makes the majority of the people 
realize how fortunate they are not to be in the 
position to sin million dollarisms or commit 
two-million-dollar indiscretions. The hero is 
rescued from his ensive debauches by his 
grandfather, known familiarly as Uncle Peter, 
whose homely philosophy, sound horse sense, 
great business ability, and other sterling traits 
give him a worthy place among those grand 
old American men who were first brought to 
Public notice by “‘ David Harum.” 
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Winter—The Magic Wheel. By John Stran 
Winter. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. ee 
a Strange Winter has written one of those 
which make one believe that novel-writ- 
ing is a habit and nothin There seems 
to be no other explanation for the existence 
of such a book than that its author had to 
have a bit of writing about her just as some 
women feel lost without a bit of sewing. The 
story deals with clairvoyants, fake and real, a 
gentleman cast away on a desert isle, a duke 
and his divorced duchess who cing J The 
book is full of tiresome descriptions of various 
sorts of ‘‘medicine men and women.” One 
cannot even give it the usual faint praise that 
it will do to while away a dull summer after- 
noon. 


HISTORY 


Davitt—The Boer Fight for Freedom. By 
Michael Davitt. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$2.00 net. 


If, as some contend, the recent South African 
éntente has been the graveyard of big reputa- 
tions, it has likewise proved the incubation of 
war-books great and small.. They come not 
singly, but in battalions. A new arrival to 
these shores is the large quarto volume by 
Michael Davitt of Nationalist fame. Albeit 
an ex-English M.P., Mr. Davitt has an ami- 
able and Irish weakness for being on each 
and all occasions “agin’ the gover’ment.”’ 
The author of ‘‘ Life and Progress in Aus- 
tralia,” touching upon prison doings in the 
Antipodes from an outsider’s point-of-view, 
of ‘“ ves from a Prison Diary,” written 
from within the walls, here proffers a war-his- 
tory after his own heart. As the title hints, 
as cover and dedication confirm, as each suc- 
cessive chapter tends to demonstrate, these 
pages form an account of the struggle viewed 
ratively and aga through the field- 
glasses of the Boers. If Mr. Davitt be mis- 
ided, he is none the less honest, none the 
ess sincere. He has gathered his data at 
first-hand and from a close acquaintance with 
his material. He is thorough. He drives a 
practised quill. Though boasting three-score 
years, despite sorrows and adversities that 
must have broken a less indomitable man, Mr. 
Davitt has somehow managed to retain the 
bubbling enthusiasm of his youth—an effer- 
vescence abundantly apparent throughout this 
recital. As counterblast to the writings of 
Doyle, Ralph, Churchill, and others too nu- 
merous to name, this mapped, indexed, well- 
printed, and copiously-pictured book is a 
valuable addition to the literature evoked by 
a truly epic war. 


Edwards—Wales (‘‘Story of the Nations’’). 


By Owen M. Edwards.. Putnam. $1.50. 
It is safe to say this work was on the part of 
Mr. Edwards a labor of love, for it is compre- 
hensive in scope and conscientious in the mat- 
ter of minute detail. To the world at large, 
Wales is the land of romance. Mr. Edwards 
turns it into a region of reality, yet here and , 
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there his pages are casements opening out to 
“faery lands forlorn.” King Arthur and St. 
David, Lud of the silver hand, King Lear, old 
King Cole, Gwydion ap Dou, and Merlin glor- 
ify elsh tradition. Llewellen, the Black 
Prince, and Owen Glendower illuminate Welsh 
history, and the mineral and industrial pros- 
perity of the principality make Wales an im- 
portant factor of the present. 


Helps—tThe Spanish Nese in America. B 
Sir Arthur Helps. new edition, edited, 
with an Introduction, Maps, and Notes, 
by M. Oppenheim. Lane. $1.50 per vol. 

Sir Arthur Helps was probably the most con- 

scientious historian who ever hunted up rec- 

ords and verified facts. His careful ‘‘ History 
of the Spanish Conquest in America” was first 
published in England, 1855-1861, in four vol- 
umes. It is now being edited and brought out 
anew with additional maps; the second vol- 
ume, which has just appeared, brings the 
account as far as the taking of Mexico by 
Cortes in 1521. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Addams—Democracy and Social Ethics. 
Jane Addams. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Perhaps no writer on social problems in this 
country is better fitted than Miss Addams to 
speak understandingly of the subject. She 
has practical, working knowledge combined 
with the power of generalization from facts 
and the ability to express herideas. The main 
subjects treated in her book are charitable 
effort, filial relations, household adjustment, 
industrial amelioration, educational methods, 
and political reform. She presents very 
clearly the feeling which makes it imperative 
for a certain class of people to wear mourning 
in spite of extreme poverty, and the resent- 
ment towards neighborhood visitors who ad- 
vise the buying of necessities rather than of 
leasures. The manner in which she presents 
er subject would be more effective upon the 
average reader if it were a trifle more direct. 


Colquhoun—The Mastery of the Pacific. By 
Archibald R. Colquhoun. Macmillan. 


By 


$4.00. 

Mr. Colquhoun knows his American public and 
sees that our people are keenly interested in 
the future control of the Pacific. He follows 
in the wake of Mr. Manjiro Inagaki, who, in 
1890, wrote on “‘ Japan and the Pacific,’’ show- 
ing that the whole easternquestion lay wrapped 
in the control of the Pacific Ocean. Mr. 
Colquhoun takes a broader view and his treat- 
ment is encyclopedic. His work seems less 
literature than the report of a political and 
commercial emissary, yet it is one for Ameri- 
cans to peruse and ponder; for, while admir- 
ing our national strength, he does not bow 
before either our popular or our governmental 
wisdom. We shail all do well to regard his 
criticisms upon the United States and the 
Philippines, and to ponder what he says about 
the Filipinos. Indeed, we are not persuaded 
as to whether he thinks our methods are reall 

much better than General Miles’s proposi- 
tions. A hasty chapter on the Story of the 
Pacific is followed by four groups, of five chap- 
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ters each, on the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, the Dutch, and the ‘Japanese, in the 
Pacific. Though there are four great nations 
interested, he would not call the Dutch a 
‘“* Power,” while to ‘‘other Powers in the Paci- 
fic’’—-Germany, France, Russia, and China— 
he gives but a chapter, with Conclusion and 
Index. , 

‘The book is very timely, suggestive, and 
interesting. It is also copiously illustrated. 
Not much can be said in praise of the mechani- 
cal execution of the pictures, though the maps 
are clear and satisfying. 


Mathews — Field-Book of American Wild 
Flowers. By FF. Schuyler Mathews. 
Putnam. $1.75. 


Occasionally one comes across a book that 
fills its purpose so admirably that one can 
have for it nothing but praise. Such a book 
is Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews’s ‘‘ Field-Book of 
American Wild Flowers.’’ This book is in- 
tended for a guide to the identification of wild 
flowers. There is a brief but very clear de- 
scription of every flower, and the drawing that 
accompanies the text is exquisite from an 
artistic point of view, and excellent from the 
view-point of a botanist. The book has a 
number of colored illustrations, which also de- 
serve mention, they are so far above the or- 
dinary crude color-picture in the average book 
of the day. We should say that, for the lover 
of wild flowers, this was almost a perfect book 
of its kind. 


O’Rell—’Tween You an’ I. Some Little Prob- 
lems of Life. By Max O’Rell. Lothrop. 
$1.20 net. 

Max O’Rell’s little problems concern men and 

women, and, as , his point of view is in- 

teresting. He assumes his customary defer- 
ential attitude towards American women, but 
the tone of the book, although occasionally 
flippant, is more earnest than ‘Her Royal 
Highness Woman.”’ His utterances are al- 
ways fragmentary, sometimes epi ti- 
cal, thus giving the impression that he has 
jotted down thoughts with no attempt at re- 
vision or elaboration. But however sensa- 
tional or unsatisfactory his little essays may 
be, there is no denying that he has a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, and that what- 
ever he writes is very good reading, either for 
profit or for amusement—e. g.: ‘‘ Always take 
it for granted that a man never possesses the 
qualities and virtues he boasts of.’”’ ‘Even 
superstition feeds cheerfulness, and should not 
be shunned like fanaticism, which kills it.” 

“The really cheerful and happ B pro ow in the 

world are those who are sat to be little, 

to do little, and to know little.” 


eee = PAR eT ng Old and New. By 
John D. Sedding. Lane. $2.50. 


There is much of charm and interest and also 
much of learning in this work on ens by 
the late John D. Sedding, the gi architect. 
We specially recommend it to those fortunate 
individuals about to make ens of their 
own. The book is enriched by views and 
plans, and prefaced by an % RO notice 
of Mr. Sedding by the Rey. E, F. Russell 
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POETRY AND VERSE 


Arnold-Forster—The Poems of . Trans- 
lated into English by E. P. Arnold-For- 
ster. Holt & Co. $1.60 net. 


It is not easy to exaggerate the difficulties 
under which an English translator labors 
when striving to adapt into home formule 
the permutations and combinations of endur- 
ing German verse. , the national 
and personal iration, above everything 
those tenuous, subtle niceties that decide be- 
tween good poetry and bad,—all fight against 
his efforts. Any linguist appreciates, for ex- 
ample, the nameless sense of injury occa- 
sioned when conning the best translations of 
Heine by the light of the original verse. To 
essay his task with any measurable promise of 
SUCCESS, SU} in the translator such a com- 
bination of talents, both natural and acquired, 
as to daunt any but the most persevering. 
The greater honor, then, to Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
who urges no more for his scholarly transla- 
tions than that they are a tolerably faithful 
rendering of the original poems, disclaimin 
any attempt to seize upon Schiller’s sup 
meaning or to clothe it in language of his own. 
With all due reservations, we incline to admit 
the validity of the author’s claims and dis- 
claimers. It was perhaps inevitable that 
Schiller’s subtler muances should be lost. 
More pareeererty is this noticeable in the 
shorter pieces. In bare justice, alike to the 
memory of Schiller and to his translator, we 
refrain from quotation within the space at 
command. ecan only refer devotees of the 
great Meister to the songs themselves. 


Austin—A Tale of True Love and Other Poems. 
By Alfred Austin, Poet-Laureate of Eng- 
land. Harper. $1.20. 


Mr. Austin dedicates the latest volume of his 
verse to President Roosevelt, and, moreover, 
further signifies his entente cordiale for America 
by a preface in which, premising that ‘‘un- 
hesitating frankness’ is most acceptable to 
the American people, he p to avail 
himself of a similar mode of address. His 
first application of the principle is, to unde- 
ceive them as to the opinion, frequently en- 
tertained, that the “office of Laureate is a 
mere Court appointment, and that the holder 
of it is expected, on stated occasions, to pub- 
lish courtly sentiment in verse,” to the ex- 
clusion of other exercise of the poetic faculty. 
But an examination of the contents of Mr. 
Austin’s recent volume suffices to show that 
very many other themes than those of state- 
occasion have oecupied the *s attention. 
He has a kindling eye for Nature, and not 
infrequently —< us a clear-cut English land- 
scape. He also been an appreciative 
traveller, and the on “Florence” and 
“In the Forum”’ are touched with a true rev- 
erence for the past and a sense of the lingering 
of deathless presences which makes for the 
poet the charm of all ancient lands. For the 
rest, the writer’s motive is worthily defined in 
the one sonnet of the book, wherein is ex- 
pressed the desire to 
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“leave men wiser by my song, 
And ‘somewhat ~~ in their little day, 
Wean them from things that lure but to be- 


tray, 
Make the harsh gentle and the feeble strong.” 


Pierce—The Silver Cord and the Golden Bowl. 
By Grace Adele Pierce. The Abbey 
Press. $1.00. 

Minor chords and pictures in half-light, of fa- 
miliar shores and sea, present themselves to 
one turning the leaves of this little book of 
verse. e minor chord, however, often 
presses into the major, of chastened acceptance 
and faith; and the pictured landscapes are 
often seen “‘clear shining after rain.” 


THEOLOCY AND RELIGION 
——Our Risen King’s Forty Days. 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LLD. 
Lippincott. $1.25. 
Dr. Boardman has always in his books given 
us what is gentle, refined, and suggestive, and 
this work proves no exception. It treats of 
the Gospel account of Christ’s doings and say- 
ings from the first Easter to His ascension. 


Slicer—One World at a Time. By Thomas R. 
Slicer. Putnam. $1.35. 
Mr. Slicer’s book is so strong that we are re- 
luctant to find fault, yet the truth is that it 
has too much variety. The first three chap- 
ters might be read with comprehension by any 
intelligent mechanic, the fourth only a scholar 
can understand; the next six chapters are 
apologetic for the Unitarian position, and the 
final chapters are excellent aids to a ‘‘reason- 
able religious and holy hope.’’ The author is 
serious in his purpose, and most helpful when 
not attending tonegations. He does not, with 
, advise: 
“Ah, take the Cash and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum,” 


— to some his title would seem to imply 
that. 
TRAVEL 


Campbell—Siam in the Twentieth Century. B 
7 G. D. Campbell. Longmans, Green 
Co. $5.00. 

This is a vivacious picture of the Siam of to- 
day, by a British gentleman, one of His Ma- 
jesty’s inspectors of schools, and recently 
educational adviser to the Siamese govern- 
ment. It is not the work of one who, by long 
residence and mastery of the native language, 
literature, and psychology, has been able to 
icture both the mind and body of the actual 
jamese, but it is the next best thing to it. 
The writer has both — and insight. 
Glancing at geography, history, and com- 
merce, his pages begin to glow when he treats 
of manners and customs, government adminis- 
tration and education, for in writing of these 
he does not need to depend on books or wholly 
upon local savants. He pictures, also, the 
ways of the Chinese now so numerous in Siam. 
is discussion of international questions shows 
that the little empire, more like Corea than 
Japan, is not likely to retain her sovereignty 
over the territory now claimed as part of “the 
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land of the free.” He expects that the new 
education will improve the physique of the 
ruling classes, but sees little hope of the Siam- 
ese becoming, like the Japanese (with whom he 
draws frequent analogies), a mercantile nation. 
There is a capital map, Over a dozen first-class 
illustrations, and an index. 


Sykes—Ten Thousand Miles in Persia; or, 
Eight Months in Iran. By Major Percy 
Molesworth Sykes. Imported by Scrib- 
ner. . $6.00 net. 


This is the book that all are looking for who 
want a good all-round description of Persia 
by a thoroughly trustworthy traveller, who 
knows the language and has talked with the 
peaee. and seen things both new and old at 

rst hand. Major Sykes is a born investiga- 
tor. He has courage, push, cheek, patience, 
and a fair literary style. He loves both 
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ruins and ing of contemporaneous hu- 
man interest. The illustrations alone are an 
education in things Persian, and have been 
selected with great care and skill. The au- 
thor’s travels were very extended through the 
most interesting parts of this empire, which 
has an endless interest for civilization. The 
various cities and neighborhoods are pictured 
by one who knows the literary references to 
each place, ruin, and legendary or historic 
achievement, as both the Persian and the 
European authors in prose and poetry have 
made them. Leaving the political discus- 
sions to Lord Curzon, Major Sykes has treated 
of those themes most interesting to the gen- 
eral reader, and with the spice of personal ad- 
venture. Scarcely a page lacks interest, and 
a good index makes the treasures easily avail- 
able. It is certain that above all travellers in 
Persia during this generation, Major Sykes 
takes the palm. 





Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 


or under their personal supervision. 


This record is intended to show what books other than 


fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mercantile Library. W. T. Propres, Li- 
brarian. 
Asiatic Russia. Wright. 
& Co., 2 vols., $7.50.) 


(McClure, Phillips 


Old Diaries. Gower. (Scribner, $4.50.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, 
$1.50.) 

Siam in the Twentieth Century. Campbell. 


(Arnold, $5.00.) 


Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 


Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. (Page, $2.00.) 

George Eliot. Stephen. (Macmillan, 75 cts.) 

When Old New York was Young. Hemstreet, 
(Scribner, $1.40.) 

Facts and Comments. 
$1.20.) 

The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Paste-board Crown. (Morris. 

$1.50.) 


Spencer. (Appleton, 


(Scribner, 


New York Public Library. J. K. Bituincs, 
Librarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 


(Macmil- 





Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson- 
Seton. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 


(Dodd, 


$1.20.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 


lips & Co., $1.50.) 
Lives of the Hunted. Thompson-Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. 
$2.00.) 
Caroline the Illustrious. 
mans, 2 vols., $12.00.) 
Psychology in the Schoolroom. 
Garlick. (Longmans, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Van Dyke. (Scribner, 


Wilkins. (Long- 


Dexter and 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. PLum- 
MER, Librarian. 


Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 


Co., $1.50.) 
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The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols., $3.75.) 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Longmans, 
$5.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Indian Basketry. James. (Malakan, $2:00.) 

Western Civilization. Kidd. (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


' (Dodd, 


(Harper, 2 


(Macmil- 


(Houghton, Mifflin 


Brooklyn Public Library. 
Librarian. 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. 
$1.20.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Culture and Restraint. Black. 
$1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, $1.50.) 

When Old New York was Young. Hemstreet. 
(Scribner, $1.40.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 

World Beautiful in Books. Whiting. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Frank P. Hitt, 
(Appleton. 
Addams. 
(Double- 


(Hodder, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Bridgeport Public Library. Acnes Huts, 
Librarian. 

Books on Mechanical Drawing. 

Books on Electro-plating. 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols., $3.75.) 

Japan. Menpes. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.50.) 


(Harper, 2 
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The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 


(Macmil- 
(McClure, Phillips 


Thompson-Seton. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Public Library. Frepericx H. Hivp, 
Librarian. 

Boys of ’76. Coffin. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Innocents Abroad. Twain. (Amer. Pub. Co., 
$3.50.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. 
rop, $1.20.) 

Law uf Psychic Phenomena. 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Story of Mary MacLane. 
$1.50.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. 
Nally, $2.50.) 

Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
$1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Thompson-Seton. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Spinster Book. Reed. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Loth- 


Hudson. (Mc- 


MacLane. (Stone, 


(Rand, Mc- 


(Harper, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Public Library. Wm. H. Brett, 
Librarian. 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

The Mastery of the Pacific. Colquhoun. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Esoteric Christianity. Besant. (Lane, $1.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Through Science to Faith. Smyth. (Scribner, 
$1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. 
$1.25.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Books on the life of Alexander Hamilton. 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


(Double- 


(Crowell, 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Detroit Public Library. Henry M. UTLEy, 
; Librarian. 

American Traits. Munsterberg. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. 
$1.25.) 

The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

On the Great Highway. 
rop, $1.20.) ; 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1:50.). 

Most Popular Novel. 
Strollers: Isham. (Bowen, Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Librarian. 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

A Journey to Nature. Mowbray. 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Touring Alaska and Yellowstone Park. Tay- 
lor. (Jacobs, $1.60.) 

Theory and Practice of Teaching.- 
(Am. Book Co., $1.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

What is Christianity? 
$1.75.) 

Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. (Rand, Mc- 
Nally, $2.00.) 

Eugene Field.” Thompson. 
$3.00.) 

Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. 
$1.50.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 
$1.20.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Free Public Library. EstHer E. Burpick, 
Librarian. 
Character Building. Washington. 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


(Houghton, 


Trine. (Crowell, 


Riis. (Macmil- 
(Doubleday, 
(Dodd, 
Creelman. (Loth- 
Addams. 


(Dodd, 


(Dodd, 


(Double- 


Page. 
Thompson-Seton. 


Harnack. (Putnam, 


(Scribner, 2 vols., 


(Macmillan, 


(Double- 
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Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul. Townsend. 
(Century Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Double-Barrelled Detective Story. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Earth’s Beginning. Ball. (Appleton, $1.80.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

’Tween YouandI. Blouet. (Lothrop, $1.20.) 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co., $1.00.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. 
$1.20.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) © 


(Macmil- 


(Double- 


(Appleton, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. Carriz— WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian. 

Facts and Comments.. Spencer. 
$1.20.) 

The Deer Family. 
$2.00.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 

‘ (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Principles of Western Civilization. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 

Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Harper, $5.00.) 
The Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. 

Clurg, $1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. 
$1.25.) 

How to Prepare Lectures, Articles, Books, 
Speeches, and Letters. Miles. (Dutton, 
$2.00.) 

Books on Holland. 

Most Popular Novel. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
(Century Co., $1.00.) 


(Appleton, 


Roosevelt. (Macmillan, 


Addams. 


Kidd. 


Hudson. (Mc- 


Trine. (Crowell. 


Hegan. 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 

Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 

Indian Basketry. James. (Malakan, $2.50.) 

Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Our National Parks. Muir. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Essays. Mabie. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25 
per vol.) 

Napoleon, the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Har- 
per, $3.00.) 








Mexico as I Saw It. Tweedie. (Macmillan, 
$5.00.) 

Works. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.40 per vol.) 

Passing and Permanent in Religion. Savage. 
(Putnam, $1.50.) 

Works. Twain. (Harper, $1.75 per vol.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Public Library. JosepHInE Cuurcn, Li- 
brarian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Gospel of Wealth. Carnegie. (Century Co., 
$2.00.) 

Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $3.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

History of Mississippi Valley. Hosmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Life and Letters of Gail Hamilton. (Lee & 
Shepard, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. _ Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Book of Secrets. Dresser. (Putnam, $1.00.) 

Indian Basketry. James.” (Malakan, $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Conqueror.’ Atherton. 
$1.50.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Mercantile Library. Joun AsHuurst, Li- 
brarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

The Mastery of the Pacific. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

Beginnings of the Earth. Ball. (Appleton, 
$1.80.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


Colquhoun. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Public Library. Greorce T. Crarke, Librarian. 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) r 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

Autobiography. Besant. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $2.40.) 

Cecil Rhodes: a Study. Hensman. (Harper, 
$5.00.) 

The Carpenter Prophet. Pearson. (Stone, 
$1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. H.C. WELLMAN, 
Librarian. 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Making of an American.. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Nature Studies in Berkshire. Adams. (Put- 
nam, $2.50.) 

Boy Problem. Forbush. (Pilgrim Press, 75 
cts.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Thompson-Seton. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. Heren J: McCaine, Li- 
brarian. 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
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Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 
$1.20.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 
$12.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


Thompson-Seton. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Public Library. Ezexie~, W. Munpy, 


Librarian. 

Private Life of Edward VII. (Appleton, 
$1.50.) : 

Olid Touraine, Cook. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 


Irrigation. Newell. (Crowell, $1.20.) 

Books on Birds. 

Books on Basketry. 

Wisdom and Destiny. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) : 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Conqueror. Atherton. 

$1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Toronto Public Library. James Bain, Jr., 
Librarian. 
Miscellanies. Birrell. (Stock, 5s.) 











William Black. Reid. (Cassells, ros. 6d.) 

George Eliot. Stephen. (Macmillan, 75 
cts.) : 

Buller’s Campaign. Knox. (Johnson, ros. 
6d.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Blackwood & 
Sons, 12s. 6d.) 

Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era. 
Bayliss. (Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., 
8s. 6d.) 

Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine, 1796-1812. 
Hall. (Dent, 7s. 6d.) 

Tommy Cornstalk. Abbott. (Longman, ss., 
net.) 

The Path to Rome. Belloc. (Allen, 7s. 6d.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Heralds of Empire. Laut. (Briggs, $1.25.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Free Public Library. SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
Librarian. 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) : 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) : 

Life of Lincoln. Nicolay and Hay. (Century 
Co., $15.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley. Huxley. (Appleton & Co., 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 

Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$3.00.) 

Works. Roosevelt. (Putnam, 8 vols., $20.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Thompson-Seton. 








